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A Professional Future in Social Work Awaits You Here 


Challenging positions are available in Portland’s 
metropolitan area—in established agencies and in 
agencies initiating new programs. 


Individuals with professional training in casework 
in the family and child welfare field, social group 
work, psychiatric social work or community 
organization will find openings. 


Salaries — casework $1680 to $2700, group work 
assistant $1800 to $2400, supervisor $2400 to $3400, 
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Portland’s vast industrial growth and nearness to Pacific expan- 
sion create new social work opportunities in both public and 
private agencies. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
1944-1945 


The curriculum, in’ which emphasis is placed on 
current and post-war practice, consists of a combi- 
nation of: courses, field work in social agencies 
involved both directly and indirectly with the war, 
and the writing of a professional project. A nor- 
mal program covers six quarters or eighteen 
months and leads to the Master of Science degree. 
Shorter periods of study are arranged. 


Spring Quarter, March 27-June 16. 
Final application date, January 22. 


A sequence of courses, selected from the regular 
curriculum, is given in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning for practicing social workers. Application 


date for the Winter Quarter for these courses is. 


December 12. 
| Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22 Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘Never practice what you preach. If you’re 
fing to practice it, why preach it?—LIn- 
LN STEFFENS. 


(Faith in human nature, in the integrity 
id worthwhileness of individual men and 
omen, is the necessary basis for free gov- 
nment.—The Commission on American 
‘tizenship of The Catholic University. 


‘The American Negro has changed his 
mper. Now he wants his freedom. 
"hether he is smiling at you or not, he 
ants his freedom. The old exploitation of 
oples is definitely past—-PAUL RoBEson, 
tor and singer. 


On the receipt of this check please can- 
l my subscription as I do not like Social 
‘orkers and consider them completely un- 
‘essary and believe the salary they re- 
ive should be used for the alleviations for 
e misery of the unfortunate who in my 
nioa, are much more deserving.—Sub- 
riber, to the Survey Midmonthly. 


\ democracy solely determined by .nation- 
istic boundaries, practices, and ideals can- 
t long survive; unless it finds its inspira- 
n, its sustenance, in fact, its very reason 
existence in the larger democracy of the 
otherhood of man, then unquestionably it 
doomed to perish.—Pror. Epwarp A. 

RECKER, University of Pennsylvania, to 
@ merican Psychiatric Association. 


So They Say 


* It is more dangerous to stop the mouth 
of the people than to dam the con of 
a river. —Chinese proverb. 


© The life of a democracy is the develop- 


ment of its men and women; and the 
government which they create must ever 
serve the ends of their human welfare. 
Francis Bippie, Attorney General of the 
United States. 


* The psychological foundations of peace 
are the positive counterparts, and not the 
mere absence of the underlying causes of 
war.—Marxk A. May, in The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


‘ 


* One of the tragedies of modern times 
has been that religion and science have 
quarreled over their differences instead of 
recognizing their common support of ethical 
principles—Harry M. Overstreev, at the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion. 


¢ There can be no civilized ‘society, there 
can be no peace or happiness among men, 
unless we preserve intact our capacity for 
moral indignation against cruelty and in- 
justice and the urge to give it vigorous ex- 
pression.—HarLtan Fiske Stone, Chief 
Justice of the United States. 


* Since time immemorial war has been the 
destroyer of human _ aspirations—ALVIN 
Jounson, New School for Social Research. 


* The environment to which a veteran re- 
turns must be as good as the one he thinks 
he had before he left-—GipEoN SEYMOUR, 
at Minnesota State Conference of Social 
W ork. 


* Virtually nothing comes out right the first 
time. The only time you don’t fail is the 
last time you try something and it works. 
One fails forward towards success.— 
CHARLES KETTERING. 


* To accept the inevitability of reaction at 
this point in the history of our world and 
of our cause—to accept and to submit to 
the swing of the pendulum—to bow our 
heads to the wind that blows the candles 
out—to surrender in advance of the attack 
—is not faintheartedness alone, but folly.— 
ARCHIBALD MacLeisH, Librarian of Con- 
Gressa, 


“ 


* Supplying everyone who needs it and who 
is willing to work, even including the Hot- 
tentots, with a quart of milk a day might 
prove an economic as well as a social ad- 
vantage. ... Well fed, clothed, housed and 
educated, man is less inclined toward spolia- 
tion and bloodshed than is his ill-used 
brother—Berrnarp M. Barucu, at the 
Herald Tribune Forum. 
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A jury of physicians, psychologists, and industrial personnel men hear the client tell of his interests 


A VOCATIONAL CLINIC FOR THE DISABLED 


Some of the steps in the clinical procedure through which the Connecticut 
State Bureau of Rehabilitation Service helps the handicapped person find 
the job in which he can operate to his fullest capacity. (See page 313.) 
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Casework for the Whole Community 


Two social work executives, one from the children’s field, the other from family wel- 
fare, collaborate in formulating principles for the organization of casework service. 


PAUL T. BEISSER and A. A. HECKMAN 


E have learned, by hard experience 

and research, that to a substantial 
egree, social breakdown, like physical 
-eakdown, is preventable,” said Leonard 
Tayo, dean of the School of Social Work 
- Western Reserve University, in his 
osing address at the National Confer- 
nee of Social Work last spring. 

There was a timeliness in Dean Mayo’s 
nplicit challenge to put what we have 
rarned more generally to work. During 
ne past decade and a half, the American 
zople have been through two periods of 
iolent and rapid social change—the great 
epression and mobilization for war. We 
re now approaching another period when 
aillions of men will return to their homes 
-om the armed forces and other millions 
“ill seek new jobs as industry demobilizes 
nd reconverts. Through the increases 
1 juvenile delinquency, certain types of 
rime, divorce, and other manifestations of 
ial breakdown, even the man in the 
eet has been made aware of the more 
us maladjustments that accompanied 
s.last fifteen years of social change. 
‘plans which we make now will 
ly influence the measure of our pre- 
tion and control during the next 
ecade. ‘y ' 

New federal and state programs already 
rovide certain new services fur dis- 
arged servicemen and their families. 
ainly these are in the form of cash 
nefits, opportunities for education, medi- 
care, and so on. If unemployment as- 
nes widespread proportions, it is safe 


v5) 


to predict that our present insurance and 
civilian assistance services will be ex- 
panded and new measures introduced. For 
many servicemen and industrial workers, 
the financial cushion of these benefits will 
be sufficient to enable them to make for 
themselves the adjustments that will be 
necessary. But for many others, financial 
aid alone will not be enough. Unless our 
community programs are so organized as 
to make sure that skilled service is ren- 
dered where and when it is needed, the 
seeds of social deterioration. will take 
root unopposed. 

The keystone of our growing ability to 
cope with the underlying problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment which require 
more than financial aid, lies in the unique 
skill of social casework—built up over the 
years in a variety of administrative set- 
tings. Whatever special legislation may 
bring forth, it is clear that the task of 
providing this particular service will 
largely rest with the established casework 
agencies of our communities. 

Last spring, in Syracuse, N. Y., the 
authors of this article were privileged to 
participate as consultants to the health, 
welfare, and recreation section of the com- 
prehensive postwar planning project un- 
dertaken on the initiation of Fortune 
magazine. [art of our responsibility was 


‘to suggest ways and means of organizing 


Syracuse’s casework service, not only to 
meet better the immediate needs of the 
demobilization period but to make it an 
effective part of a broader program for 
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the long-run control and prevention of 
social breakdown. Excellent background 
material and many specific recommenda- 
tions were furnished us by the casework 
committee of the council of social agencies. 
To this we were able to add experience 
with certain experimental procedures in 
our own communities, as well as knowl- 
edge gained through earlier surveys in a 
number of other cities. 

While the practical details of planning 
in one community are never wholly ap- 
plicable in another, certain principles 
emerged in Syracuse in respect to the com- 
munity organization of casework services 
that may help serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for the continued experimentation on 
which future progress in preventive plan- 
ning must depend. 


Priority of Economic Need 


The first principle is that no preventive 
program has much chance unless the com- 
munity offers a bulwark of family service 
against economic need. Food, clothes and 
shelter, a minimum of financial security 
come first. Poverty, economic insecurity 
are themselves factors which make for so- 
cial maladjustment. And unless there is 
an adequate program of insurance and 
assistance to meet the inevitable rush of 
economic need, communities are neither 
disposed to distinguish between these 
problems and the more complex difficul- 
ties of social adjustment, nor to support 


the range of diagnostic and treatment 


services essential to a preventive plan. — 


Economic need now is recognized every- 
where as government’s responsibility. For 
the ex-serviceman we already have mus- 
tering out pay, unemployment compensa- 
tion, cash allowances for educational or 
vocational training, and other provisions 
of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” For a goodly 
portion of the civilian and industrial popu- 
lation we have unemployment compensa- 
tion, old age and survivors insurance, and 
the other categories of the Social Security 
Act. 

But in addition to social insurance, the 
bulwark of this whole program locally 
must be a modern public welfare depart- 
ment, not only administering the security 
categories for the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children but also a flexible and 
adequate program of general assistance 
for those not eligible to the federal cate- 
gories or whose needs cannot be met fully 
because of inevitably rigid rules of re- 
strictions and allowances. 

In Syracuse, moreover, the survey gave 
commendation to another governmental 
bulwark against economic need, adminis- 
tered as part of the program of the pub- 
lic welfare department. Through its chil- 
dren’s division, the department assumes 
responsibility for the long time care of 
children from broken homes. ‘These de- 
pendent and neglected children are cared 
for in foster homes—and also in private 
institutions—under division supervision 
and financial support. While similar 
cases are now carried by some of the 
private agencies, the survey recom- 


‘mended their eventual transfer. 


One Key Casework Agency 


The second principle is that, in cities 
of moderate size at least, the community’s 
social diagnostic and treatment program 
should be built upon the cornerstone of 
one generalized casework agency. At the 
core of this agency must be a well trained 
staff, competent to insure an over-all diag- 
nosis of any given family situation, the 
individual strengths and weaknesses of the 
children as well as the adults, and the 
fabric of their family life. It should be 
a staff. quick to discern when immediate 
and limited service only is required—and 


when a thorough and careful study is 


needed. In others words, the staff should 
be able to put at the disposal of every 
client the full diagnostic and treatment 
values of the social casework process. 
This principle does not ignore the fact 


that many communities have sectarian as 


well as non-sectarian casework agencies, 
and casework in connection with the re- 
lief administration of public welfare 
service. Syracuse has both a Catholic Wel- 
fare Bureau and a Jewish Family Wel- 
fare Society, with competent staffs. They 


serve both families and children, have 
_ close contact with their clergy and other 
_ key sources of referral, and are providing 


a valuable service to their own constitu- 
encies. ‘The Syracuse public welfare de- 
partment is well organized for the ad- 
ministration of relief, although unfortu- 
nately the war has largely stripped off its 
trained casework personnel. 

But while casework service may be pro- 
vided by numerous agencies for their par- 
ticular clientele, it seems clear that the 
community's broad’ preventive program 
must be built around one single, strong, 
generalized, non-sectarian agency, repre- 
sentative of all community groups and in- 
terests, serving people without regard to 
race, creed, or economic status. And that 
its social diagnostic and treatment func- 
tion must be clearly distinguished from the 
function of relief administration. 

Whether or not this generalized case- 
work service should be under public or 
private auspices is a matter of time and 
place. Rural counties and most smaller 
urban communities today have few if any 
private casework agencies, and the public 
welfare department offers the best, in- 
deed, the only hope for the development 
of the kind of diagnostic and treatment 
skill which can serve as the focal point 
of a preventive program. But most of our 
medium sized and larger urban communi- 
ties have private, non-sectarian casework 
agencies which have pioneered in develop- 
ing casework methodology and trained 
personnel. ‘They have painstakingly in- 
sisted on the distinction between ‘“‘social 
treatment” and “relief administration.” 
In the years immediately ahead, at least, 
the opportunity is theirs to consolidate 
their forces, so that they can conduct pio- 
neering experiments in organizational 
procedures which, as we shall point out 
later, are essential to insure the maximum 
preventive use of casework skills. 


Specialized Services and Resources 


The third principle is that this gener- 
alized agency should have at its disposal 
the following specialized skills, facilities, 
and resources: ; 

Psychiatric consultation. 

Home economics consultation. 

Legal aid service. 

Visiting housekeepers. or homemakers 

service. 

Foster home care for children: 

Foster day care for children. 

Parent-child boarding homes. 

Travelers Aid service. ~ 

Institutional care. | 

All of these specialties are particular 


~ tools needed in individual cases—some to 


insure a rounded diagnosis of the problem, 
some to carry out particular features of a 
total casework plan. Some of them, such 
as foster home care and travelers’ service, 


are specialized extensions of the casework . 
process itself. Others, like psychiatric and 
legal aid, require the skills of other pro- 


peso In the social area they are akin 


tral casework seer Med there be est 


to medical specialties and resources whi 
likewise must be at the disposal of t 
agency if it is to make and carry 0 
family plans for total needs. 

There is a potential advantage in he 
ing as many as possible of these specializ 
services, particularly those which 4 
casework specialties, administered a: 
financed through the central casewo 
agency. A single administration can gi 
assurance that they will be available wh 
needed and that they will be used as pz 
of a plan designed to cope with the whe 
range of problems present in a giv 
family situation. Equally is it a guara 
tee against piecemeal, unrelated efforts 
solve different manifestations of person 
or family difficulty, a chief weakness 
the casework program in many citi 
When the specialized service is the on 
service needed, there is no logical reas 
why it cannot be equally well render 
as part of a generalized agency as by : 
agency set up for that exclusive purpos 

Practically, however, in Syracuse as | 
most communities, certain of these speci 
tools were administered by separate age 
cies which have that as their exclusive | 
at least principal function. In some cast 
a merger may be both desirable and pra 
tical, and in Syracuse the consolidation | 
the children’s agency with the centr 
casework agency was recommended. Pa 
ticularly in the case of children’s instit 
tions, but also in other. instances, Vv 
recommended that working agreements | 
undertaken, not only to insure that servi 
to the central agency would be availak 
when needed, but that service would — 
given in accordance with plans that toe 
into full account all of the needs prese 
in a total situation. “| 


’ 


Outpost Referral Service 


A fourth principle is that applicatic 
for service to this central diagnostic ar 
treatment agency cannot be left wholly 
happenstance if the agency is to play ‘ 
effective role in the organized communi 
program for prevention. Instead, the 
need to be systematic plans for case fin 
ing—an organized effort to reach peop 
who need service and who may not kno 
of its availability, or indeed may not re 
lize that their troubles are of the sort th 
can be helped by an agency of this kin 
Particularly are such procedures need 
to discover cases of difficulty in the earli 
stages, when there is much more oppc 
tunity for constructive help, than aft 
families have been broken up or patter 
of anti-social behavior firmly fixed. 

This part of the community progra 
for prevention is still in an experime 
stage of development, and future exp 
ence will dictate the most suitable | 
tern of community organization. In § 
cuse, we recommend that within the « 


thed a department of outpost intake 
vice for ‘‘ . . . the early identification 
ad orderly referral of families in need 
service.” In charge should be a super- 
sor, well trained and experienced in in- 
cke and referral procedures, and with a 
ood public relations sense. In general, 
se working plan would be as follows: 
| 1. In the public school system, a liaison 
iseworker from the agency would work 
ith the attendance department school 
secialists, and with the various school 
yincipals in identifying cases of behavior 

‘adjustment difficulties, and in facilitat- 
ag the referral of. these cases to the 
wency for service. It was also recom- 
sended that a committee with represen- 
ttion from the schools be set up as an 
ivisory group to this service—under the 
vuncil of social agencies. 
| 2. Similarly, a liaison caseworker would 
cork with the crime prevention bureau 
id a recommended advisory committee 
‘ith representation from the police de- 
lartment. 

3. During the demobilization period, it 
gas anticipated that Syracuse would have 

veterans service center, serving as a 
entral referral point for servicemen and 
adustrial workers. Here, also, a liaison 
aseworker would be needed. 

4. By the nature of the case, many of 
ne families under care of the department 
f public welfare present problems of so- 
dal adjustment as well as of economic 
seed. Careful referral of such cases for 
‘agnostic and treatment service should be 
fe portant part of any systematic case 
nding procedure. In Syracuse, we recom- 

ended that the department itself employ 
well trained caseworker who, as a rov- 
consultant, would work in close co- 
ation with the department of outpost 
ices of the central casework agencies. 
’ referrals from one agency to the other 
ould be made through her. — 

.In general, also, the division of out- 
ervices would be responsible for the 
time cultivation of contacts with key. 
in industrial plants, labor unions, 
es, and in the adult probation de- 
S, hospitals, nursing, group work, | 

r agencies that come in contact 


1 social problems. 
neans of facilitating contacts swith 
ren groups is the establishment 


bers of people with actual or 


heads for the spread of information and 


understanding about the whole infant wel- 
fare program. 


Before Homes Break Up 


A fifth and final principle stems from 
the fact that when sample case histories 
are traced, of criminals, juvenile delin- 
quents, neglected children, and other in- 
dividuals manifesting more serious evi- 
dences of social breakdown, broken homes 
invariably appear with high frequency in 
their backgrounds. Social attitudes, char- 
acter, behavior patterns are formed at an 
early age, within the intimate circle of 
family life. When for any reason family 
life is abnormal, behavior patterns may be 
established that will make for trouble. 

The decision of whether or not any 
child should be separated from his own 
home and placed with relatives, in a foster 
home or an institution, thus represents an 
extremely important one. And it seems 
logical that this decision, together with 
the plans for the child’s care and the pos- 
sible rehabilitation of his own family, 
should be made with all the wisdom the 
community can muster. Specifically, in 
Syracuse we recommended the device of a 
screening committee, which has worked 


well in other communities that have ex- 
perimented with it. 

Such a committee would be made up of 
representatives from each of the agencies 
that might have responsibilities in a par- 
ticular case—the non-sectarian casework 
agency; the two sectarian casework agen- 
cies; the assistance division and the child 
welfare division of the public welfare de- 
partment; the department of veterans as- 
sistance; the Juvenile Court; the pupil ad- 
justment department of the board of edu-— 
cation (when established). It was sug- 
gested that the committee be under the 
auspices of the council of social agencies, 
with a secretary possessed of a high de- 
gree of community organization skill. 

All cases where removal of a child from 
his own home is under consideration 
would be brought to this committee with 
case data carefully prepared for clinical - 
discussion. "The committee would then 
determine whether or not removal is ad- 
visable ; if so, which agency should assume 
responsibility for the child and which for 
the family; the method of removal— 
voluntary or by court action. In addition, 
the committee would formulate the ob- 
jectives to be achieved by treatment, fore- 
cast the period that the child would need 


Backwoods Recruit 


NANCY TELFAIR 


I hunted him in swamp and dune 

I sent a runner dressed in red; 

Where corn leaves waved, the runner sped 
With clarion of fearful tune; 

Where tall pines toppled freshly hewn 
Within forgotten forests’ spread 

The scarlet messenger, with dread | 
Announcement, sought him ; soon too soon 
TI found him hungry, gave him meat; 


I found him sick and made him well; 


I clothed him, put shoes on his feet; 


And taught him how to read and ral: 


He learned to write his name—then I 
Who healed him, sent him out to die. 


II. 


A year ago afc feet were bare 


“As he picked worms off long thick leaves 
And snipped the suckers | so” the sheaves 


in certain ee o 


For poor, unlearned, unclad, uncouth, — be 
a 


Who lies dead on a foreign beach. 


ITI. 


On far Bataan, in Java’s sea 

He knew enough to fight for us; 

The flight of planes he could discuss 

In syllables not known to me; * . 

He knew the bomber’s pedigree, = 

What gave the motor impetus; | 
Then, quiet in the machine gun’s fuss, Gy 
He joined the heroes’ coterie. 
He was a man just passed first youth - . 
Yet never knew that youth was his, ~ a i 


The most he knew was miseries ; 
He was not worth our tax to teac 


IV. -:. 


His blood is my blood Moving re 


to be cared for away from his own home, 
and establish a definite time when the case 
would be brought before the committee 
for a check on progress. 

It is quite true that acceptance of this 
procedure means that each agency in- 
volved gives up its right to act indepen- 
dently of all the others—in cases where 
the break up of a family is involved. But 
it is equally clear that the interests of the 
child and of his family would be served 
by the collective resources of the com- 
munity in an orderly fashion, and that 
many cases would be handled without the 
present necessity for official court action. 
Moreover, experience has shown that it is 
a procedure which substantially reduces 
the number of apparently unavoidable 
separations. 


Casework Coming of Age 


The techniques and skills of social case- 
work must indeed be the keystone to any 
fundamental community plan for dealing 


with the problems of social maladjustment 
and the prevention of social breakdown. 
But they are only the keystone. Profes- 
sional skill, if not built into a pattern of 
community organization that will insure 
its most effective use, will fail to meet the 
needs for its service, already welling up, 
from the inevitable social dislocations of 
the postwar years. 

A growing realization of the impor- 
tance of community planning to the fu- 
ture of casework service gives encouraging 
evidence that casework is coming of age. 
Its spokesmen are less defensive about its 
relationship to relief, more sure of its 
values to families with behavior and ad- 
justment problems regardless of economic 
status; less insistent upon an acceptance of 
the mysteries of its techniques; more con- 
fident that the value of its professional 
skills can rest upon an evaluation of their 
results. Full maturity is evolving from 
sound, objective community planning for 
the prevention of social breakdown. 


Planning Based On Facts 


RUTH Y. SCHIFFMAN 


Three years’ experimentation with the social breakdown index, de- 
scribed by the chest and council executive of Greensboro, N. C. 


r SOCIAL breakdown study 
wouldn’t mean anything to under- 
privileged boys but it has become the 
king pin in social service program plan- 
ning in this city. .. . The organizations 
in Greensboro concernéd with wiping out 
juvenile delinquency can look to the facts 
and figures on delinquency in the 1943 
study (of social breakdown) and can 
mold their programs along lines that will 
bring these figures lower each year... . 
But the 1943 social breakdown study is 
not concerned with juvenile delinquency 
alone. It is . . . a record of social up- 
heaval in Greensboro and covers the 
fields of adult crime, delinquency, divorce, 
child neglect, mental disease, mental de- 
ficiency, and illegitimacy. . . . It is the re- 
sult of months and weeks of checking 
court records, files and lawyers’ data... . 
From the three consecutive breakdown 
studies in Greensboro has come invaluable 
information that has assisted public and 
_ private agencies to do a better job of 
casework. The effort has also been a 
_ springboard to another step in social ser- 
vice in the city.” 
_ These excerpts from the Greensboro 
_ Record of May 18, 1944, are evidence 
of the interest stirred up in our com- 
_ munity during the past three years by 
data secured in using the new statistical 
_ procedures suggested in 1939 by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc.’s special 
bulletin No. 100, “Social Breakdown—A 


% SO ee ae 


Plan for Measurement and Control.” Un- 
derpinning this growing community in- 
terest has been solid work through the 
council of social agencies, which has re- 
sulted in: 

Improvement in the statistical validity 
of the index itself. 

Better record keeping on the part of 
individual agencies. 

Better coordination among the agencies 
concerned with behavior problems. 

Suggestive evidence that cooperative 
procedures focused on difficult problem 
cases helps reduce “social breakdown.” 

How has this come about? - 


Facts Before Planning 


About four years ago, some of our so- 
cial service leaders stopped to take stock 
of the value of our council of social 
agencies as a force in the community. 
They quickly realized that we fell far 
short of meeting three principles basic to 
good council work, namely: fact-finding 
as a basis of planning; encouragement of 
experimentation in social work; the de- 
velopment of cooperative efforts on the 
part of the public and private agencies. 

Leaders of the council had read with 


interest the bulletin mentioned above, for 


they realized that our own program was 
particularly weak in this field. This bul- 


letin suggested statistical procedures for 


consolidating facts about. delinquency, 


crime, child neglect, illegitimacy, divorce, 


basis to collect the 1942 data, 


~ mental disease, mental deficiency, in 


manner to make them practically usable in 
community planning and community or- 
ganization. In one sense the procedure: 
recommended were quite simple—a cen- 
tral file with a card for each family known 
to the courts or other official agencies re- 
sponsible for these problems, and a final 
count at the end of the year, with duplica- 
tions eliminated, of the net number of 
families that had fallen into any one of 
these seven social breakdown categories 
With this figure it is possible to calculate 
a rate based on the total number of 
families in the community that gives af 
least a rough index of the spread of these 
different kinds of behavior difficulties. If 
seemed to us that basic facts such as these 
were essential to any practical plans for 
the improvement of the services that were 
related to these problems. | 

The final push which decided us to un} 
dertake this project came in 1941, whe 
the executive committee of the Blue Ridgé 
Institute chose the “prevention of socia) 
breakdown” as the subject for its 1942 
session, and selected Greensboro as one o% 
seven southern cities to collect data fo 
presentation and discussion. We had nd 
means of knowing that the institute woulc 
find this session so profitable that the 
topic would be continued for a secon 
and then a third year, but this chance te 
compare our own experience with that of 
other cities has undoubtedly helped uf 
materially in clarifying our own thinking 
and procedures. 


Trial and Error 


When we came to the practical task o 
collecting the statistical data, we ran inte 
many obstacles, as might have been e 
pected. The general plan had been ou 
lined clearly enough, but many specific low 
cal adaptations were necessary. Indeed, th 
necessity of a frank trial and error ap 
proach has brought some of the most usef) 
ful and constructive local results becau 
of the realization that they were ou 
“trials” and our “errors.” 

The first compromise we had to mak 
came because the council had no statist: 
tician or trained research person on it 
staff. However, the sociology departme 
of the Women’s College of the Universit 
of North Carolina agreed to give credi 
to students in an advanced class in social: 
research for work on the project. Thi 
solution proved to be no “error.” Unde 
supervision, the girls successfully collec ted: 
the case by case information from th\: 
various courts and agencies and gained inh) 
valuable knowledge, both about the is 
ture,of these problem families and abou 
the official agencies that deal with tl 
In the second year, one of the girls w 
had been a member of this class, was er 
ployed by the council on. a part” ti 


\ major obstacle was the incomplete- 
of the records in many of the agencies. 
-example, records on adult crime at 
city court were inaccurate; and lack 
information about race, address, age, 

occupation made positive family 
itification most difficult if not impos- 
e. While part of this handicap was 
rcome by constant reference and cross 
cking at the social service exchange, 
; Was not very satisfactory because our 
hange was too newly established. 
tile all possible techniques were em- 
yed to overcome the difficulties pre- 
ted, we realized at the end of the first 


boro, N. C., by Cate 5 a 
2 gory, Number of Families, and by R 
Thousand Families. i Bete Re eens 


Category of 


Number of 
Breakdown i 


Families 
1942 1943 


Rate per 1,000 Families 
in the Community 


1941 1941 


1942 
Crime 
Delinquency 
Divorce 
Weglect 
Mental Disease 50 40 
Mental Deficiency 2 7 1 
88 
3,373 
3,309 


2,843 
196 
168 

26 


2,298 
221 
140 

39 


189.53 
13.07 
11.20 

1.73 
3.33 

13 
5.87 


153.20 
14.66 
338) 
2.60 
2.66 
46 


Illegitimacy 9.26 


Dup. Total 
Undup. Total 


139 
2,884 
2,803 2,555 220.6 


186.8 170.0 


x that we had not been too successful. 
t the judges and other court officials 
ame very much interested in the study, 
1 have progressively improved their 
ic record keeping. And at each an- 
al meeting of the council for the past 
ee years, when the results of our study 
ve been presented, all of the court of- 
als have been present and expressed in- 
ise interest. 

The records of our Juvenile Court 
re excellent on all official cases but 
ther sketchy on unofficial cases of de- 
quency and child neglect. In 1942 the 
yenile Court voluntarily began to re- 
rd all necessary information on unof- 
ial as well as official cases. 

The attempt to secure the divorce data 
A into a sizable stumbling block. The 
ficulty was due to the fact that our 
orth Carolina divorce law allows a 
tson to secure a divorce in any county 
the state even though he or she may not 
a resident of that county, and does not 
quire that any record be made as to the 
unty residence of the divorce applicant. 
nd no identifying information is avail- 
le as to color, age, or occupation. As a 
sult, divorce figures in the 1941 study 
ere most inaccurate. However, before 
e 1942 study was started, we hit on a 
ue which produced a complete remedy 
r our problem. It was found that ap- 
cation papers for divorce gave the name 
s lawyer handling the case, and after 


me interpretation of the value of the 
udy, the lawyers of the city were per- 
tly willing to give complete and ac- 
rate identifying information from their 
fice files. This plan has been followed 
both 1942 and 1943, and in addition 
giving us accurate divorce data, has also 
ade for increasing cooperation between 
wyers and service agencies. 
The statistics on mental disease and 
ental deficiency are limited to the of- 
‘ial commitments to public institutions 
d very little can be done to get a more 
plete picture of the extent of these 
vo important problems. Unfortunately, 
there is stigma attached to commit- 


sO; 


ent to a state institution, and most pa- 
ents who are financially able go to pri- 
te institutions. It has been’ impossible 


t e 


The Social Breakdown Rate for 1941, 1942, and 1943 in Greens- 
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to secure these records. But the process 
of collecting the data from the state in- 
stitutions has revealed a situation of 
which the public was not generally aware. 
Because of crowded conditions, many per- 
sons are not institutionalized who should 


_be, and records of those who should be on 


the waiting list are very meager. Among 
social agencies there has grown up an 
attitude of ““What’s the use in reporting 
mental deficiency? There is nothing that 
can be done to provide institutional care.” 
We are hoping that the interest in our 
statistical reports will sometime help to 
bring about a legislative miracle and se- 
cure for us the facilities we so badly need. 


The Facts Showed 


When we concluded our tabulation at 
the end of each year; we found what our 
data looked like. [See above. ] 

We do not as yet attach too much 
significance to the changes in rate from 
year to year, for we know that there were 
many errors inthe first two years, due to 
inadequate records. As these are elimi- 
nated, however, and our procedures be- 
come standardized, changes both in the 
total rate and the separate categories are 
giving us clues to factors influencing the 
trend that bear analysis: and are helpful 
in planning on program and publicizing 
the need for services which we do not 
have. 


Even the elimination of statistical 


errors, however, has not changed the un- 


derlying fact which shocked us when the 
figures were tabulated at the end of the 
first year. That is the size of the prob- 
lem—the number of families who each 
year experience a social dislocation serious 
enough to require some kind of court or 
other official action. This was news—and 
bad news even to our social agencies. 

It was particularly so because we have 
always thought, and still do think, of 
Greensboro as a relatively stable southern 
community. With a population of 60,000, 
its social and economic structure is quite 
diverse. Iwenty-three percent of its 
working population is in industry, but 
there is also a surprisingly well balanced 


‘number of professional personnel due to 


‘ 
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the location of many colleges (white and 
Negro) within the city, and to the fact 
that the city is the home office for one 
national insurance company and branch or 
agency office for about one hundred other 
insurance companies. We are the distribut- 
ing center for the area, with many whole- 
sale companies operating here—and the 
shopping center for a large-rural popula- 
tion in our own and surrounding coun- 
ties. 

There was little comfort for us in the 
fact that the other cities reporting to the 
Blue Ridge. Institute also showed a high 
rate, some of them higher than ours. Our 
concern increased when, in 1942, a large 
military camp, housing many thousand 
soldiers, was established within the cor- 
porate limits of the city. We were soon 
faced with inadequate housing, an in- 
crease in undesirable recreation interests 
among all age groups, an emergent need 
for more and better recreation for teen- 
agers. 

Practically, as our tables tend to show, 
some of our worst fears have proved un- 
justified. Our rates established by the 
social breakdown procedures failed to rise 
in substantial proportion. And in 1943 
we made a special and supplemental ef- 
fort to run down cases that might be con- 
nected with the military establishment. 
While the evidence is by no means con- 
clusive, we have come to see that the 
camp did not create new problems as such, 
although it does accentuate some of the 
conditions and situations out of which 
problems develop. The preventive meas- 
ures necessary in wartime, however, are 
basically those needed in peacetime—and 
the fact that we were already thinking in 
these terms before the camp was estab- 
lished made it possible to expand our pro- 
grams of recreation and other services 


- more intelligently and rapidly than would 


otherwise have been the case. 


Coordination Brings Results 
Both our 1941 and 1942 studies had 


shown that many different social agencies, 


both public and private, at different times 


had given various types of service to the 
- families in the social breakdown file. So_ i 


~ 


in 


in 1942 we decided to make a special case 
study of a selected group of families to 
see what we could find out about the 
problems of coordination. 

Thirty-five families were finally se- 
lected, and the study was conducted under 
the auspices of a committee of the council 
of social agencies representing the inter- 
ested groups. Agency case records were 
read, analyzed, and tabulated to determine 
not only the type of social problems found 
in the families, but also to see how much 
casework service had been provided and 
the extent to which the participating agen- 
cies were cooperating on a unified plan for 
the family. All of these families had been 
known to the public welfare department 
and the Juvenile Court, twenty-one to the 
medical and hospitalization fund, our 
medical social work agency. We have no 
private family agency, and depend upon 
these three agencies for our casework serv- 
ice. In addition, twenty-three families 
were known to our nursing council. 
Eighteen were known to all four agencies. 

An evaluation of the psychological 
forces at work in these families was im- 
possible, but there was considerable in- 
formation available in the case histories 
regarding the economic, social, and physi- 
cal problems involved. Some degree of 
economic insecurity had been evident in 
these families over a long period of time, 
thirty of them having received extensive 
direct relief. Only two of the families 
were rated by the caseworkers as having 
even a fair economic standard of living. 

“Rationing” of social problems was cer- 
tainly unknown—they were plentiful. In 
addition to adult crime in twenty-one of 
the families, illegitimacy in seven, divorce 
in two, and neglect in one family, there 
was a weighty number of social problems 
not included in the authoritative social 
breakdown classifications. Twenty-five of 
the families had been broken homes dur- 
ing recent years; in eleven, the father had 
served or was serving a prison term; in 


“Quota cwenty five. -feported twenty-five 
—more to come,” was the succinct manner 
in which Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 
Florida state chairman, relayed the news 
that Florida becomes the first state to ob- 
tain its quota in Survey Midmonthly’s 
membership campaign. Florida has taken 
the lead from the beginning, and to go 
over the top now, when many people are 
busy with community chest campaigns and 
other fall duties, is a real tribute to Judge 
Criswell and his committee: Sherwood H. 
Smith of the Jacksonville Community 
Chest; Eunice Minton, State Department of 

Public Welfare; Mrs, Lillian Dasher, Fam- 
ily Service Association, Tampa; and Mrs. 
_ E. J, O’Brien, Community Chest of Tampa. 


nine, one or both of the parents was de- 
ceased; in thirteen, one parent had de- 
serted; and in two families, the parents 
were divorced. In twenty-two families 
there was truancy or some other school 
problem. A total of sixty-six different so- 
cial problems was classified in these thirty- 
five families. 

Health problems were likewise numer- 
ous—30 percent of the families having re- 
ceived service from some hospital clinic 
or other health agency. 

With this picture before us of many 
different kinds of problems and many dif- 
ferent kinds of service, we attempted to 
evaluate the effectiveness of agency co- 
operation. With the case material before 
them, our committee sitting as a case con- 
ference rated each case as good, fair, or 
poor in cooperative effort. According to 
these ratings, there was good agency co- 
operation in nine of the families, fair 
cooperation in eight, and little or no co- 
operation in eighteen. Evidence also 
seemed to point to the fact that the 
agencies were making more effort to work 
together on the families with less hopeful 
prognosis than they were on the cases with 
a more hopeful prognosis. 

The information produced by this study 
set the stage for a group of meetings with 
the social workers and the casework 
agencies, and also for a series of meetings 
by the casework division of the council of 
social agencies. Interest in developing 
better referral practices and more clearly 
cut division of responsibility has been 
greatly stimulated, and regular monthly 
meetings have continued for the past two 
years, even straight through the summer 
months, Interagency cooperation in mak- 
ing early plans for the utilization of all 
the community resources in individual 
cases has steadily improved. 

While it is too soon to prove conclu- 
sively that better coordination will solve 
at least some of the problems of our social 
breakdown families, evidence does point 


Midmonthly Membership Campaign 


Roy Sorenson, general campaign chair- 
man, announces two new chairmen, bring- 
ing our roll call to forty-five states, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Lewis R. Barrett of the Community War 
Services division of the Federal Security 
Agency has taken the chairmanship of the 
District of Columbia, and is proceeding 


~~immediately to organize his committee. Far 


across the country, in Idaho, Janet Smith 
of the State Department of Public Assist- 
ance, Child Welfare Services, will serve as 
state chairman. In Oklahoma, the new 
chairman, Mrs, Howard F. Conhaim, ably 
assisted by Mrs, Lucile Mulhall, is el 
showing excellent results. 

A, A, Heckman, Minnesota state chair- 


in that direction. All of the thirty-: 
families selected for our study had ha 
social breakdown in both 1941 and 19 
But in 1943, after our case conferen 
had been going for a year, twelve w 
missing. The Juvenile Court reco) 
showed that the children from th 
twelve families had all been excused fr 
probation and had had no new record: 
1943. The department of public welf 
reported that seven of these twelve ca 
were closed; that of the five still : 
the active file, one was for hospitalizati 
assistance, one old age assistance and thi 
aid to dependent children. 


Planning for the Future 


As we look to the future and to a 
turn of peacetime activities, we are St 
that the data from our social breakdov 
index will continue to give us inforn 
tion that will be valuable in planning a 
improving our services. For example, fre 
the index we are now able to make ur 
list of boys from these families who shou 
be included in our summer camp progr 
and our year round agency programs 14 
underprivileged boys. If there is any tru 
in the old saying that “the juvenile ¢ 
linquent of today is the future crimi 
of tomorrow,” we should be able to ke 
many a delinquent boy or girl out of t 
adult court by giving to him or to h 
the advantages of scouting, of “Y’ wor 
and of group recreation and training. « 

Our experience already shows that t 
facts revealed by these statistical pr 
cedures can be used as a tool to impro! 
our records, as a guide for coordinatié 
among community agencies, as a pe 
to the kinds of services needed by famil 
experiencing certain types of breakdow 
In addition, the increasing awareness 
these facts by the community has stim 
lated the serious study of the adequacy 
our whole community program of soci 
service. Greensboro feels that it is real 
commencing to do community plannin 


man, (with fifty of his quota of seventy- — 
five members reported so far) writes that 
Ann Kaufman replaces Frank Hertel as_ 
chairman of the Minneapolis committee, 
and that John Poor is replacing Louis — 
Towley in campaigning among the rural _ 
counties, Marrion E. Waite, Vermont state _ 
chairman, has reported that Helen Howe _ 
of Springfield and Myrtle Gray of Bur- 
lington are serving on the state committee; 
and Louise A. Root, Wisconsin chairman, _ 
writes that Helen I. Clarke will head the © 
Madison area. 
This nationwide campaign has already — 
added 600 new members to Survey Asso- 
ciates, 
Sool at the ren end—1,000. _ 


Clinical Rehabilitation 


FREDERICK W. NOVIS 


The assistant director of the Connecticut State Bureau of Rehab- 
ilitation Service tells about a new method in vocational aid. 


|PEEDY vocational adjustment is im- 
portant to the successful rehabilita- 
in of returning servicemen who have 
fered war injuries. So is it also for 
sny handicapped civilians, who for the 
St time have found industry willing to 
ee them a job. 
‘A year ago I directed a study of a 
pup of veterans of World War I. All 
rre residents in a veterans home. A 
jal of 369 men were interviewed and 
tir case records studied. The purpose 
3s to determine what could be done to 
rp some of them back to self-support. 
yventy men were selected as most likely 
aprofit from rehabilitation service. They 
pre enrolled in a standard machine op- 
tion course and provided with trans- 
irtation, maintenance, appliances when 
ded, work tools, work clothing, and 
con. Seventy-five percent of the group 
rmpleted the training successfully, and 
| percent of this group were offered jobs 
iisistent with their ability, skill, and 
cerests. [he mean wage offered was 
12 a week. 
'The experiment on the whole was a 
Hlure. Its lack of success indicates the 


Aiculty of rehabilitating a person who — 


is been unadjusted for a long time. Only 
| percent of the men were faithful 
orkers for three months or more; 10 
cent failed to investigate the job op- 
tunities offered; 13 percent failed to 
port for work Bite having been told 
-an employer that they were hired; 
) percent accepted work, worked suc- 
sfully for varying periods of time 


or another, quit the job. Alcohol- 


-eight out of nine cases. 


ng the vocational rehabilitation 
civilian handicapped. Industry 


npower. _ Many handicapped 


or. ae silicate 
en are looking to aie 


ge one month) and then, for one 
is the cause of the low rate of suc- 


ere are other reasons for speedily 


n oe vag Mae oor who, in| 


paler) ees 


secured work. The time for maximum 
readjustment is now, before they are laid 
off, or while opportunities for employ- 
ment in other jobs are still present. 


A Clinical Program 


Since 1942, the Connecticut State Bu- 
reau of Rehabilitation Service has been 
experimenting with a clinical procedure 
which has demonstrably speeded up the 
rehabilitation process. “Three weaknesses 
in earlier plans led directly to its de- 
velopment. First, neither the personnel 
nor the techniques of the psychology de- 
partments of our universities and colleges 
had been extensively used in solving the 
adjustment problems of the physically 
handicapped. Indeed, psychologists were 
generally ignorant of the existence of our 
rehabilitation service. Second, the medical 
profession in general was little aware or 
interested in problems of rehabilitation. 
Medical reports which came to us on 
individual cases were disjointed, imper- 
sonal, and routine. Third, employers 
either feared to hire handicapped persons, 
or were apathetic about the problem and 
misunderstood our service. Since the 
final goal of an adjustment is satisfactory 
employment, such an attitude was per- 
haps the greatest barrier in the rehabilita- 
tion of lotee groups of physically handi- 
capped. 


The plan enn with a program de-- 


signed to achieve as rapidly as possible 
a more complete utilization of the com- 
bined resources of psychology, medicine, 


_and industry. 


How the Clinic Operates 


Sunday, March 15, 1942, at New Haven, 
will make clear how the clinic plan op- 


erates. ea: 


At 8 a.M. twenty-five persons entered 


the doors of the department of psychology 


of Yale University. All were unem- 
ployed or maladjusted because of a phy- 


sical handicap. Five of them had ortho- 
; pedic defects of arms, legs or fingers; five 


were cases of arrested tuberculosis ; five 


had - a cardiac heart condition; five had 
ior defects ; uu five had hearing: ima 


‘mendations for follow-up were formu- 
oA description of the first clinic, held — 


lowing up the recommentaneae of ¢t 


categories: ready for selected pl 


terview was completed, each applicant, ac- 
companied by his informational blank, 
went to the psychological testing rooms 
where a staff of four Yale psychologists, 
assisted by a rehabilitation psychologist, 
arranged and administered suitable tests. 
From there he went across the street to 
the New Haven Hospital, where four 
physicians, an orthopedist, an otologist, a 
cardiologist, and a chest specialist, were 
waiting in separate clinical rooms. Clients, 
doctors, employers, and social workers 
then all sat down to luncheon together, 
while the psychologists scored papers and 
studied the results. 

At 2:30, the psychological and medical 
yesults were completed and a “vocational 
jury,’ made up of these experts and 
personnel men from industry, was ready — 
to go into action to judge the employ- 
ability and adjustment needs for each of 
the twenty-five handicapped. ‘The pro- 
cedure of the jury was as follows: 

1. While the client waited in an ad- 
joining room, the rehabilitation super- 
visors, physicians, and psychologists sum- 
marized the educational, medical, and 
psychological data that had been entered 
on his informational blank. 

2. The client was then ushered in for 
ari interview with the jury. He was 
given full opportunity to talk freely 
about his problems, his likes and desires. 
Members of the clinic questioned him 
informally about his interests, training, 
and job goals. 

3. After the client had left the room, 
the jury discussed his case in order to 
clarify the information and arrive at a 
recommendation. “This was the most im- 
portant phase of the clinic procedure, for 
it insured integration of the diagnoses and _ ; 
conclusions of the different experts. The 
personnel men and employers who were 
members of the jury were able to get 
a well rounded picture of the occupa- 
tional, physical, and mental capacities of iw 
the handicapped person. Definite recom-— 


lated as a result of this clinical discussion. 

The same procedure was followed with = 
each of the twenty-five handicapped Penge 
sons who came to take advantage 2 this be 


first clinic. <* 
The NON Bureau of Reba 


clinic. These‘ usually fell in one of 


in a specified occupation ; vocati 
ay arrangement of applian 
oak y phy trai 


Similar clinics, with minor revisions, 
followed quickly and _ periodically in 
other Connecticut cities — Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Hartford, New London, 
Meriden, Norwich. In each area an edu- 
cational process went on. More psycho- 
logists came into the picture. Physicians, 
social workers, and more than one hun- 
dred leading personnel men participated 
in Connecticut’s “vocational clinic juries.” 

Psychologists and others will be in- 
terested in knowing how the clinic tests 
and recommendations stood up in actual 
practice. A follow-up study of 136 clinic 
clients who were psychologically tested 
and for whom definite recommendations 
were made, found 84 percent working 
successfully at skill levels recommended 
by the psychologist and 16 percent doing 
jobs which were unrelated to their apti- 
tudes as measured. ‘This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the clinic psychologists 
failed to catalogue properly the 16 percent 
according to skill levels, but rather that 
the specific opportunities and categories 
recommended by the psychologists were 
not always readily available. 


Employment Results 


Employer reaction to the plan is in- 
dicated by a statement by Alfred ‘C. 
Fuller, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut. Said he, in 
part: “The extent of the results of this 
democratic learning process involving all 
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participants in a clinic cannot be properly 
evaluated for many months, perhaps years 
to come. Already it is known that the 
clinical method has caused a large num- 
ber of employers to hire hundreds of dis- 
abled workers listed with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, in ad- 
dition to those placed at clinics. Now, 
for the first time in American history, 
employers throughout fhe nation are 
eagerly seeking an opportunity to employ 
disabled men and women because they 
have proved their efficiency. Follow-up 
reports about the work of the physically 
handicapped who have been placed have 
been glowing and heartening.” 

Some of the reasons for this favorable 
reaction were revealed in a survey cover- 
ing sixty-three Connecticut manufacturers 
who were employing the physically 
handicapped. Altogether 1,008 perma- 
nently handicapped persons were em- 
ployed in their plants, which represented 
a cross section of the large and small in- 
dustries in every county. Handicapped 
workers represented slightly over 2 per- 
cent of the total working forces. Studies 
of their reliability and productivity 
showed that they were well above aver- 
age. They were reported to be rarely 
absent from work without sufficient cause, 
and their proneness to accident was 
negligible. These characteristics of handi- 
capped workers have been confirmed by 
employers. The assistant to the vice- 


Handicapped workers have proved to be above the average in reliability and productivity 


president in charge of production o 
large Connecticut industry maintains | 
“from the standpoint of productivity, 
liability, and susceptibility to injury, 
records of physically handicapped 
ployes compare very favorably ¥ 
normal employes.” 

The chief industrial engineer 01 
small plant which employs approxima’ 
150 workers has made this brief anal 
on productivity and reliability of 
handicapped in his plant: “Satisfacte 
91.7 percent; above average, 66.7 f 
cent.” 

For the Future 


More than two years of experience 
clinical rehabilitation has resulted 
several changes and adaptations of clin: 
procedures. The clinic has become 
regular part of our state rehabilitat 
program. Clinic schedules are made s 
eral weeks in advance and are posted 
offices in each of our district areas. 
full time medical officer is attached 
our clinics as well as a staff psycholog 
Five more psychologists and five medi 
social workers are being added to 
clinic staff. An average of three clinic 
week are held in the state, but it 
planned, when necessity arises, to expz 
this schedule. We realize that while | 
general setting in which the clinic p 
gram operates today differs markedly f 
the situation in March 1942, the end 
the war will bring even more ra 
changes. 

We know that war’s end will requ 
rehabilitation services for many displa 
handicapped workers, whose war s 
will need reconversion through train: 
and guidance; that handicapped veter 
whose disability was not war connec 
will look to their state rehabilitat 
services for benefits not available unc 
veteran auspices; and that personnel no 
who will be obligated under Selective 
vice Law to reemploy many returni 
servicemen will keenly feel the n 
for case histories, giving physical 
mental diagnoses. 

Above all we know that we must m 
rapidly, that opportunities now missed 
rehabilitate handicapped servicemen a 
civilians will be difficult to recapture 
some indefinite future. Our experie 
has demonstrated that the use of clini 
procedures as an approach to this pr 
lem is a logical and fruitful developm 

The problems which we are about 
face in returning soldiers to civilian ]j 
and the adjustment of displaced 
workers, are not insurmountable, if 
maintain our balance in spite of ac 
spasms of effort and confusion. We m 
coordinate the skills and techniques 
already have. Those who are to do 
job of adjustment cannot maintain 
cited interest in rehabilitation, but 
have a cool, clear scientific interest. — 


SURVEY MIDM 


|N recent years, lawyers, judges, prison 
officials, and other specialists in the cor- 
~ctional field have come to realize that 
time prevention efforts, if they are to 
» successful, must find more effective 
‘ethods of dealing with young offenders 
an are currently in practice. Theories 
‘ just what such methods involve have 
pinted up the desirability of an in- 
grated correctional program for youth- 
hl offenders, under which the disposition 
- each case would depend not on the 
him or personal philosophy of the judge, 
ut upon the demands of scientific treat- 
sent. Such theories were embodied in 
ae model Youth Correction Authority 
ct drafted by the American Law Insti- 
hte in 1939 [see “Treating Youth 
‘rime,” by Charles L. Chute, Survey 
fidmonthly, October 1940, and “Youth 
stice,’” by Curtis Bok, Survey Graphic, 
ne 1940], but nowhere have they been 
ried out on a statewide basis except in 
ealifornia. California began its experi- 
ment with the passage of a Youth Au- 
nority Act in 1941, 

The act, as originally passed, followed 
vith only a few deviations the design of 


ments carried it even further, bringing 
nto its area of concern the whole subject 
£ delinquency prevention and research. 
m 1942, because of this broader approach, 
‘ne word “correction” was dropped both 
irom the title of the act and of the agency 

established. Today, the California 
Youth Authority, as its name implies, is 
voncerned not only with the diagnosis, 
lassification, and treatment of youthful 
‘flenders, but also with causes of delin- 
‘uency and programs of prevention. 

The California Youth Authority is 
jomposed of three members, who exercise 
yroad powers in diagnosis, classification, 
‘nd treatment of young people under 
venty-one committed to its jurisdiction. 
nder the law, the Authority may also 
‘establish or assist in the establishment 

‘any public council or committee, and 
ay assist and cooperate with any exist- 
¢ agency, having as its object the pre- 
ntion or decrease of delinquency among 
uths . . . and may cooperate with or 
rticipate in the work of any such coun- 
ls, or any existing councils, including the 
proving of recreational, health and 
er conditions in the community affect- 
. ares yt 7 


ne law institute’s model. Later amend- » 


valifornia’s Youth Authority 


OTHO H. CLOSE 


the chairman of the California Youth Authority and superintendent of 
ae Preston School of Industry tells of his state’s comprehensive pro- 
tam for cutting down crime among youth and handling young offenders. 


Another provision of the law enables 
the Authority to “enter into contracts 
with colleges, universities, and other or- 
ganizations for the purpose of research 
in the field of delinquency and crime pre- 
vention and of training special workers, 
including teachers, institution employes, 
probation and parole officers, social work- 
ers and others engaged . . . in the fields 
of education, recreation, mental hygiene, 
and treatment and prevention of de- 
linquency.” ‘The sections of the act in 
which these preventive features are con- 
tained have gained the Authority more 
support than any of its other provisions. 

The Authority could accomplish little 
during the first two years of its existence 
because of the very limited size of the 
appropriation carried with the act. So 
little money was available that two of 
its members offered to work part time 
and without pay. A full three-man board, 
with offices and expenses, would have 
absorbed nearly the entire appropriation. 

In its first fifteen months, the Authority 
made a survey of the delinquency prob- 
lem within the state and, at the request 
of the governor, rendered assistance to 
the State Department of Institutions in 
reorganizing The Fred C. Nelles School 
for Boys at Whittier. “Though it had a 
temporary administrative office at Sacra- 
mento for several months, most of the 
work was done at the Preston School of 
Industry at Ione. With the cooperation 
of the Department of Institutions, the 
Authority set up a diagnostic clinic at the 
Preston School, which could accept 
enough cases to furnish an example of 
what might be achieved under the act. 

In spite of the financial difficulties, the 
Youth Authority made sufficient progress 
in the beginning to win support at the 
1943 legislative session. Bills were passed 
then, transferring the state’s three correc- 
tional schools to the Authority from the 
Department of Institutions. The Au- 
thority was also given jurisdiction over 
the division of probation, transferred from 
the State Department of Social Welfare. 
It received an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, exclusive of the in- 
stitutions’ budgets, to begin a program of 
organization. Considering .the size of 


the problem in the state, the sum was 


hardly adequate. Moreover, the war has 
also made changes and reorganization 


very difficult. 


As an economy measure, the Authority 
still has only one member working on a 
full time basis, with salary. He has been 
designated as director. [The other two 
members are working on a part time basis, 
without salary, until the end of the pres- 
ent biennium. This situation has further 
limited the scope and activity of the 
Authority. 

The Youth Authority now has head- 
quarters in Sacramento; with branch of- 
fices in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Karl Holton has acted as director since 
August 1, 1943. He has been largely 
responsible for whipping into shape a 
much more effective working organiza- 
tion than was anticipated a year ago. 

The work of the Authority at present 
is organized under four divisions: diag- 
nosis and classification; treatment and 
training; placement and probation; and 
delinquency prevention. An embryo de- 
partment of statistics has also been es- 
tablished as a part of the general program. 


Diagnosis and Classification 


As soon as funds are available and 
buildings can be constructed, the Au- 
thority intends to establish two diagnostic 
centers in the two large population cen- 
ters in the northern and southern parts 
of the state. These clinics will be small 
institutions where cases may be studied 
prior to classification. The diagnostic 
clinic begun at the Preston School of In- 
dustry in 1942 has been expanded so that 
it is receiving from fifty to sixty boys per 
month. Diagnostic facilities have also 
been set up for the reception of delin- 
quent girls, at the Ventura School for 
Girls and the new Los Guilucos School 
for Girls near Santa Rosa. 

The clinic located at Ione is an in- 
tegral part of the Preston School of In- 
dustry. The school is paid a per capita 
cost for the care of boys sent there for 
diagnosis and classification, The clinic’s 
staff solicits the aid of the school staff 
in making diagnoses. The presence of 
the clinic has necessitated many changes 
in the institution but, in some respects, 
it has helped to strengthen the program 
of the school. Cases are under observa- 
tion from three to eight weeks, and some- 
times longer, before final classification by 
the Authority. The type of treatment 
an offender is to receive, and the insti- 
tution in which he is to receive it are 
determined by this classification. 

The Youth Authority’s clinic at the 
Preston School receives cases from the 
Juvenile Court, as well as from the 
criminal courts of the state. The Youth 
Authority Act provides that Juvenile 
Courts may, at their discretion, commit 
juvenile cases to the Authority and the 
Authority may accept them at its discre- 


tion. But it is already evident that the 
Juvenile Courts of the state recognize in 
; ae 


aay 


the Youth Authority an agency that can, 
because of its flexibility, deal more effec- 
tively with serious cases than the old plan 
of direct commitment to institutions. The 
larger counties are now committing the 
majority of their Juvenile Court cases to 
the Youth Authority instead of directly 
to the institutions. 

Insofar as possible, the California 
Youth Authority has, from the beginning, 
utilized the various facilities of the state, 
including tuberculosis sanatoria, homes 
for the feebleminded, hospitals for the 
mentally ill, probation departments, juve- 
nile training schools, and the penitentiary 
at San Quentin. During the war emer- 
gency, a number of young offenders 
studied by the Authority have been re- 
leased from’ institutional custody and 
placed on farms, in defense work, in mili- 
tary service, or returned to their families 
in other parts of the United States. 


Treatment and Training 


The agencies managed by the Authority 
under its division of treatment and train- 
ing are: the three correctional schools 
transferred by the legislature from the 
Department of Institutions; the Calaveras 
Camp for Boys; the new girls’ school at 
Los Guilucos, near Santa Rosa; Fricot 
Ranch School, for boys fifteen and under, 
located near San Andreas; and two tem- 
porary military camps, at the Benicia 
Arsenal, Benicia, and at the United States 
Ordnance Depot, Stockton. 

‘The Calaveras Camp was located in a 
state park to provide labor for the park 
and to provide a fire fighting force in 
that section of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. The camp is planned as a perma- 
nent unit and, when fully organized and 
completed, will include educational and 
recreational facilities. It is intended pri- 
marily for older boys requiring a com- 
paratively short period of detention. Its 
capacity, at the present time, is one hun- 
dred beds, 

The Los Guilucos School for Girls, 
not yet completed, is the beginning of a 
second training school for girls in the 
state. Located on an excellent site, its 
temporary buildings are reasonably well 
adapted for an institution for girls. 

The Fricot Ranch School for Boys is 
on property which was originally a large 
private estate. It includes a palatial resi- 
dence, shop, farm and recreation build- 
ings. ‘To increase the capacity, the Au- 
thority has added temporary dormitories. 
The school accommodates one hundred 
boys. 

These three new units provide space for 


325 young people, more bed space than — 


has been provided for delinquent youths 
by the state of California in the past 
fifteen years. It is probably needless to 
mention that because of the war these 
facilities have been organized under great 


“into districts. 


difficulties and that they are far from 
complete in equipment, personnel, and 
training facilities. Their creation was 
born of necessity. California was far be- 
hind in its development of institutional 
facilities prior to the war, and conditions 
have been greatly aggravated by a popula- 
tion increase of 1,500,000 since the war. 

The military camps at Benicia and 
Stockton were organized under govern- 
ment contract. ‘They have been in opera- 
tion since the middle of July. The 
Benicia camp has a population of 125 
boys from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age; and the Stockton camp, seventy-five 
boys in the same age group. 

The boys have been specially selected 
for the military camps by the diagnostic 
clinic at the Preston School of Industry 
and by careful study at places of deten- 
tion in Los Angeles, Oakland, and San 
Francisco, and other points in the state. 
The army has furnished most of the 
equipment for the camps. ‘The units are 
well guarded. 

The boys in the camps are being given 
basic military training and are practically 
under military supervision. ‘They work 
in shops repairing guns and other ord- 
nance, or assist in the ‘packing and 
preparation of ordnance material for over- 
seas shipment. ‘The government pays the 
boys’ wages direct to the Youth Authority. 
The cost of operating the camps is de- 
ducted by.the Authority and the remain- 
der given to the boys or sent home to 
their relatives. 

So far, the work Peed decd at these 
camps had been quite satisfactory to the 
army authorities. Comparatively few boys 
have had to be returned or sent to the 
Preston School of Industry because of 
misconduct or poor work. 

The combined population of the two 
camps is to be increased to approximately 
300 boys. However, as the camps are 
duration pro‘ects only, facilities must be 
found for the overflow of delinquent 
youths in this state after the war. 


Placement and Probation 


Recently the~Youth Authority con- 
solidated the placement programs of its 
correctional schools and camps into a 
central division. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to find suitable employment for 
boys prior to their release and to provide 
them with adequate supervision and guid- 


_ ance after their return to the community. 


For operating purposes the state is divided 
~ Placement officers are sta- 
tioned in the correctional schools in order 
to prepare youths for release and to co- 
ordinate the placement work with the 
activities of the institution. 

No changes have been made in the 
program of the probation division since 
it was transferred from the Department 
of Social Welfare. 


Expansion of the di- 


pa eee SURVEY. 


vision, however, is greatly needed {| 
will likely come under consideration! 
the next session of the legislature. 


Delinquency Prevention 


The two sections of the Califor 
Youth Authority Act providing for | 
linquency prevention and for research 4 
training have attracted a great deal | 
public interest. This is the result of 4 
general awakening throughout the cou 
try to the need for more concerted acti 
on the part of communities to combat a 
prevent delinquency. Shortly after its | 
ganization, insistent demands were ma 
on the Authority to get men in the fi 
to aid communities in delinquency p 
vention. In August of 1943, Hem 
Stark, formerly of the Los Ange 
County probation department, was < 
pointed as head of the Authority’s « 
linquency prevention division. Since th 
the division has conducted numerous sv 
veys at the request of cities and co: 
munities, and has assisted cities and tow 
in the organizing of teen-age centers a’ 
various types of youth movements. 
bulletin entitled ‘Teen Centers,” p 
lished a few months ago and printed | 
the boys at the Preston School of 
dustry, has been very popular. A seco 
edition is now on the press. It is hop 
to expand the delinquency prevention ¢ 
vision to provide mental hygiene servi 
through mobile clinics to communities 
need of such facilities and who cann 
afford to establish mental hygiene clini 
of their own. 

The California Youth Authority h 
also started activities directed toward pe 
sonnel training and research. In 194 
it sponsored two workshops in coope 
tion with the High School Principa 
Association of ,California. These ins. 
tutes, held at the San Jose Teachers C 
lege and at the University of Californ 
at Los Angeles, lasted for four days eac 
They were made possible by a donatic 
from a former delinquent boy who spe 
time at the Preston School of Indust 
and is now a successful businessman 
southern California. In 1944 they we 
repeated under the same joint sponsorshi 
but this time financed by the Youth A 
thority. They were attended by mo 
than two hundred teachers, social worke: 
probation officers, and interested la 
from all parts of the State. 

Plans are to continue the work 
under a broader sponsorship including t 
following organizations: California You 
Authority ; Association of Secondary Pri 
cipals; Association of California Pub! 
School Superintendents; Califorr 
Teachers’ Association, southern sectio 
California State Sheriffs’ Association, / 
sociation of Elementary School Princip: 
California Congress of Parents Ei 
ecu t California hecheise As 


a, northern section; Los ‘Angeles 
unty Peace Officers’ Association ; State 
gociation of District Attorneys at Cali- 
nia; State Department of Education; 
aerican Legion; the Attorney General’s 
ce, and the youth in wartime commit- 
of the State War Council. 

he Authority holds regular classifica- 
m meetings and business meetings at- 
aded by all three members. At the 
ssification meetings decision as to the 
oe of care needed by each young person 
the Authority’s charge is reached only 
‘er careful study and discussion. 
When the present biennium ends in 


Changes in 


] EW times demand new measures. 
‘ There is no doubt but what the 
es in which we live are new. There- 
we, the member schools of the American 
sociation of Schools of Social Work 
ve undertaken to examine their curri- 
ila in the light of constantly growing 
mands of professional practice and of 
e enlarging responsibilities assigned to 
cial work by society. They are now re- 
deling their programs to conform to 
ke changing needs. Their purpose in 
ing so is to broaden and enrich social 
« education. ‘They are also giving 
diene to an urgent need for extending 
»é resources of professional education. 

‘The schools have come to realize that 
ly through changes in curriculum can 
help prepare the profession to meet 
tical needs brought by critical times. 
ay of these professional needs are di- 
ctly connected aa the war. Certain 


ae Eecitine new . skills. 
shave been called on to ae selec- 


ating “ane wounded, po eee Pe 
e absenteeism, and numer-- 
es directly connected with 


“duration.” 


Eb : 


> Social 


y play a critical | - being sae into wh cultural pateics of 


July of 1945, the three members of the 
Authority will begin functioning on a full 
time salaried basis. A larger budget is 
anticipated for the next two years. 
Those who have been close to the func- 
tioning of the California Youth Authority 
Act believe that it has demonstrated, even 
under handicaps, the soundness of the 
underlying principles set forth in the 
Model Youth Correction Authority Act 
of the American Law Institute. These 
principles, if adopted with variations to 
fit existing programs in the states, would 
assure the improvement and advancement 
of youth justice throughout the country. 


the Schools 


LEONA MASSOTH 


low social work educators are shaping curricula to meet new demands 
spon the field, described by the executive secretary of the AASSW. 


tric help, as well as vocational guidance 


and employment practice, rehabilitation 
programs for discharged servicemen and 
women will need to rely greatly on social 


work skills. 
Counseling services outside of social 


work agencies will also draw upon social 
work skills. There is every indication 


that such services not only will become a. 


permanent part of industry but will also 
be extended to other’ areas. 
New skills are being called for in the 


_ public housing area where personnel ex- 


pansion has already begun. Social work 
positions in housing have to do with. the 


development of health, recreation, educa-, 


tion, and welfare programs, and call for 
ability to work with agencies in the com- 
munity as well as with individuals. 


International social work will demand 


new adaptations of social work skills. 
Here, knowledge of cultural patterns, 
language, background, and community re- 


sources of those with whom work is done, 


is important. So also is familiarity with 


. the principles of con and social 


welfare planning. 


Add to such serene demands the 


older and still vitally necessary social 
work function and it is plain that social 


work has a job to do. Social services are 
becoming of closer concern to more and 


more people. They are slowly but surely 


and early determination of profes essional i 
terest. 


Leaders, too, are needed—men and wo- 
men of broad outlook, of courage and con- 
viction, of insight into the ills of society, 
of comprehensive understanding of its 
problems. 


A Basic Curriculum 


Directly upon the shoulders of social 
work education falls the task of providing 
such workers. Recognizing this assign- 
ment both as an opportunity and as a re- 
sponsibility, the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. recently adopted 
a-basic curriculum which has important 
implications, both for professional prac- 
tice and for all social work education, pre- 
professional as well as Spo icssionals 

The new basic curriculum will become 
mandatory upon the member schools of the 
association. It recognizes eight subject 
matter areas as essential to the practice of 
social work in any area of specialization. 
They are: social casework; social group 
work; community organization; public 
welfare; social research (statistics and re- 
search method); medical information; 
psychiatry (human behavior and psycho- 
pathology) ; and social work administra- 
tion. Selection of these areas was made 
after study of the changes and develop- 
ments that have occurred in the field in 
the past ten years. “The study, in turn, 
was based in part on reports from agen- 
cies in the field of practice and from the 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workeis and the American Association of , 
Psychiatric Social Workers. These re- 
ports indicated the presence of a rising 
appreciation in the field as a whole that 
the best kind of social worker, no matter 
what his specialization, is one who brings 
to his work a research point of view, an aN 
administrative sense, and a habit of think- 
ing in terms of the group and the com- 
munity as well as of the individual. Com- 
munities as well as individuals are under- ; 
going social change. ‘ 

Of course, not every social work posi- — PR 
tion will draw upon each of these eight _ ee 
areas of knowledge to the same degree. In 
recognition of this fact, the association — | 
urges individualization in student pro- sss hi 
gram. It recommends variation in hours 
assigned to each area, to be determined by 
such varying factors as the amount of pr 
professional preparation, prior expe 


For example, a stud 
fey BAG as his field a 


r 


preparation of all students—which should 
be offered in the first year of the student’s 
program. The minimum curriculum of 
1932 was formulated with the purpose of 
establishing a degree of similarity in 
member schools. ‘The new basic curricu- 
lum is in harmony with the present needs 
of the field of practice. It should not be 
thought of as static, but as subject to 
change with changing influences in educa- 
tion and practice. 

Some social workers and social work 
educators are concerned because the basic 
curriculum does not include subject mat- 
ter of cultural, anthropological, and ethnic 
content, and the relation of these to ideo- 
logical and religious patterns. “Though 
requests for this type of content have been 
coming in from the field, its exclusion is 
explained by the fact that it seemed im- 
practicable to add a ninth area to the eight 
already made mandatory upon the schools. 
It is to be hoped that such subject matter 
will increasingly permeate all fields of 
knowledge. 

By limiting the elective system in the 
first year and developing a core program 
in a number of major areas, the new basic 
curriculum ought to do much to 
strengthen the whole of professional edu- 
cation. ‘The association now recognizes 
social work education as a planned pro- 
gression from the undergraduate years 
through two graduate years. Its 1944 
report at once suggests a number of im- 
portant implications for the undergradu- 
ate or the pre-professional phase of social 


work education [see ‘Undergraduate 
Training,” by Anne>Fenlason, Survey 
Midmonthly, September 1944], 


strengthens the one year of graduate study 
for professional practice, and establishes 
better structural conditions for conti- 
nuity for the second year curriculum. 


Integrated Abilities 


Developments in the field call for per- 
sons with broad training. Housing, for 
instance, requires persons with ability to 
work with individuals, groups, and com- 
munity agencies. Therefore, effective pro- 
fessional education is more than a miscel- 
laneous collection of courses. It is more 
than detailed knowledge in a single field. 
It is more than highly developed separate 
abilities. It is, rather, curriculum build- 
ing around the whole of social work in- 
stead of its segments. 

The curriculum committee of the as- 
sociation, functioning through ten sub- 

- committees, had, over a period of two 
years, given considerable thought to rela- 
tionship of ideas and to systematic or- 
ganization of abilities. In the committee’s 
report, two reasons repeatedly appear be- 
hind the designation of each of the eight 
areas as basic. One reason is that the con- 


tent is essential to practice, and the other 


that the content serves as an integrating 


-fession and its educators. 


force within the curriculum as a whole. 

Structure alone is not enough. Con- 
tent within the specified areas has also to 
be reexamined and redefined. New de- 
velopments within the various fields of 
knowledge are rapidly becoming assimi- 
lated into the course materials. 

Planning is also going on in the ad- 
vanced curriculum. Programs are to be 
based upon continuity and built upon the 
concepts and abilities developed in the pre- 
vious year. Such sequential programs are 
now being developed for those wishing to 
become community organization  spe- 
cialists, public welfare administrators, 
housing experts, group workers, family 
social workers, child welfare workers, 
medical or psychiatric social workers. In 
this planning, the association is working 
closely with the national functional agen- 
cies and the federal agencies, as well as 
with the other professional associations. 


Advanced Study 


In addition to broadening the base of 
professional education and enhancing the 
advanced curriculum, many schools are 
giving more attention than usual to the 
supervisory-and administrative content in 
regular courses, as well as in institutes and 
refresher courses. They are conducting 
advanced seminars in casework, group 
work, and community organization ; study 
courses and special conferences for con- 
sultants and supervisors in the public so- 
cial services; round’ tables and seminars 
for social workers and students interested 
in institutional management, in counsel- 
ing, in work with returning servicemen 
and women, in protective services for 
children and adults. A few schools are 
making plans for advanced study beyond 
the master’s degree for those who have 
expressed an interest in teaching and in 
student field work supervision. 

Another urgent problem faced by the 
schools now and in the future is the need 


to extend the resources of professional — 


education to a widening circle of persons. 
A number of factors are involved. If the 
profession is to be strengthened the pro- 
portion of persons, over a period of years, 
taking social work positions without social 
work education of any kind should be 
a declining one and the numbers profes- 
sionally prepared for their jobs should be 
growing. 

To accomplish this movement requires 
careful cooperative planning by the pro- 
Recognition 
should be given here to two important 
facts: that not all social work positions 
require the same level of preparation, and 
that not all geographic areas in our coun- 
try wherein gaps in educational resources 
occur, can support the same kind of edu- 
cational program, — Such recognition’ of 
the realities in no way invalidates the 


_ standards of professional education as al-. 


- among former social workers. ~ 


ready established and accepted by the pri 
fession. On the contrary, it gives strengt) 
to the principle that social work educatic, 
is a planned progression from unde} 
graduate study through two gradua| 
years, | 

Much remains to be accomplishe'| 
From the field of practice must come | 
better description of social work positior, 
and the skills required, thus indicating th: 
amount of preparation needed for a give 
job. For some jobs an undergraduai) 
liberal arts preparation with a re 
fessional focus will be sufficient ; for othe! 
the one-year basic curriculum recon 
mended by the association of schools wi 
be essential; still other positions will r 
quire full professional preparation 11 
volving a two-year graduate progran 
There is also an increasing need for 
third graduate year for persons intereste 
in social work teaching and student supe: 
vision. 

Because the social work schools mu: 
provide leadership in establishing educ: 
tional programs based on the varyin 
needs of professional practice, a fer 
schools, adequately staffed and financial] 
able, should be encouraged to develo 
a third year program. The number c 
two-year schools and one-year schools 1 
a geographical region should bear sor 
relationship to the needs within that r 
gion, to its demands for professional edi 
cation and to the resources in the rt 
gion which can serve as aids to sou 
professional education. ‘The undergra 
uate liberal arts education with intre 
ductory social work programs might I 
the most logical development in so 
regions. Such programs should be view 
not as static, but as changing with chang 
ing needs of professional practice. 
any one time the need for a one-year 
a two-year school where only pre-pr 
fessional preparation was available mig 
assert itself. 


After the War 


Two large groups of persons will mak 
an extensive educational program mand: 
tory upon the profession in the postwe 
years. The first is composed of persor 


‘not now in social work positions wh 


will soon be returning to or entering pr« 
fessional practice. This group include 
servicemen and women, men and wome 
in war-connected social work or othe 
war service, men and women who bi 
cause of the exigencies of war have foun 
it necessary to leave social work practic 
and new recruits to social work. 
are indications already noticeable in 
schools of a “back to school moveme 


Then, there will still be those pei S 
now in public and private social vy 
positions who need’ formal social wi 
raining, ‘The areas of service” and 


eration by schools of social work and 
itial agencies in post-entry training must 
Islude: educational leave programs for 
ll time or part time study; extension 
«staff courses; work-study programs; in- 
tutes or refresher courses; and assistance 


Antidote for 


HIS talk about bureaucracy is both 
encouraging and salutary. It is en- 
yuraging because in a roundabout way 
may indicate that we are beginning to 
‘ee ourselves from the historic premise 
aat “government even in its best state 
| but a necessary evil” and that—depart- 
g from Thomas Paine in this respect— 
e are ready to conceive of the public 
“ryice aS a positive and constructive 
prce. By concentrating all of our negative 
eeling in the attack on bureaucracy we 
aay be thereby admitting that there is 
other side. We no longer say that 
vernment is bad. It is “bureaucracy” 
jat is wrong. If this analysis is correct, 
tere is reason for optimism. ‘To discover 
md point to an evil is the beginning of 
re. 

It is natural that the talk should center 
1 Washington. Bureaucracy, while uni- 
ersal in its geography, is most clearly on 
jew in large organization. There it can 
e exaggerated enough and can occur fre- 
jaently enough to be readily recognized. 
But it exists in the smallest community 
well as in the largest. It is quite as 
haracteristic of business and of private 
ocial agencies as of public administration. 
The federal government is the easiest 
blace in which to observe it only because 
the federal government is the largest op- 
erating unity of any kind in the United 
States. 

“When we condemn “bureaucracy” we 
Ho not necessarily mean government 
through bureaus, but a state of mind in 
an individual, or of activity in an or- 

nization, in which the means becomes 
Are important than the end. We mean 
the shortsightedness that prevails when- 
ever the methods employed by an in- 
jividual or an organization take prece- 
de ce over the purposes of the whole in- 
stitution of which the individual or the 
ganization is only a part. 
Bureaucracy is the way some people 
with the fear and insecurity which 
y experience in the presence of cir- 
imstances and forces greater than they 
el able to contemplate or to meet. It 


with in-service training programs. 

The schools will be called upon to play 
a leading role in helping the social work 
profession meet its postwar responsibility. 
Already they are girding themselves for 
the task. 


Bureaucracy 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ 


he director of the committee on education and social security, Ameri- 
un Council on Education, prescribes a remedy for myopic officialdom. 


is evidence of a person’s sense of unequal- 
ness to his job where that job is related 
to the work of other persons. It can 
appear in any organization, but it is most 
likely to be found where the purposes of 
the institution are not clearly understood 
by everybody, particularly by individuals 
in executive positions. When such an 
understanding is lacking, the individual 
takes refuge in bureaucracy; and, if he 
is strategically placed, the organization of 
which he is part becomes bureaucratic. 


Bureaucracy’s Aspects 


This condition or disease expresses itself 
in two opposite ways. Each represents an 
attempt to escape from reality. Both, 
but very differently, testify to the fact 
that the essence of bureaucracy is isola- 
tionism. 

A familiar statement symptomatic of 
one of these two escapes is heard as often 
outside the government: “I mind’ my 
business and I expect everyone else to 
mind his.” When this kind of person 
finds himself in a large organization and 
in a large field of knowledge, he digs a 
foxhole. Here he tries to make himself 
secure against the dangers which his in- 
security conjures up before him. Digging 
ever deeper into the details of, his subject 
matter he shuts himself off from the rest 
of his associates. He takes no respon- 
sibility for anything beyond what he re- 
gards as his most immediate concern. If 
an organization has many of these isola- 
tionists, the public which it serves is con- 
fused by a multitude of self-contained 
jurisdictions, unrelated to each other, and 
baffling to the individual who seeks com- 
plete information about any subject. 

A less obvious form of isolationism is 
exemplified in the person whose course 
seems to be just the reverse of such with- 
drawal. In this instance, the behavior 
takes the form of a constant effort to ex- 
tend the individual’s powers, though not 
usually in a direction where large and 
responsible decisions of policy are in- 
volved. This type of isolationist tries to 
gather unto himself procedural preroga- 
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tives. Let a fellow worker cut across 
them and he is active in the support of 
his rights, pointing to regulations that— 
particularly in large agencies where ad- 
ministrative lines are essential — support 
him in letter while he violates them in 
spirit. However impressive his title, he 
is actually only exhibiting “the splutter 
and fuss that insect authority delights in.” 
Seeing only his own job, he is quite as 
unrelated to reality as the man who never 
comes out of his foxhole. 

The presence of either of these two 
kinds of bureaucracy in an_ institution 
sooner or later affects all the personnel. 
They feel a sense of frustration in doing 
their work. They sink ultimately into 
a kind of dullness, and their organization 
becomes uninteresting and lifeless. 

The number of such agencies in the 
government is small. A fair appraisal 
would show much less bureaucracy in 
Washington than the amount of discus- 
sion devoted to the subject would indicate. 
One bureaucrat can provoke enough irri- 
tation to cause the victim to overlook the 
scores of competent officials with whom 
he may have had satisfactory relations. 
One day during the first World War a 
social agency received dozens of com- 
plaints about the number of drunken 
sailors in town. Investigation showed 
that there had been only one, but he 
had been able to cover a lot of ground. 
One bureaucrat or one bureaucratic or- 
ganization can have a similar effect upon 
the reputation of the public service which, 
as a whole, is competent and cooperative. 


Efforts Toward Cure 


Nevertheless, bureaucracy is an ever- 
present danger. Because it is appreciated 
as such by many administrators, significant 
efforts at prevention and cure are being 
made in various departments of the gov- 
ernment. The remedy lies in an under- 
standing by each individual employe and 
by each administrator of the meaning of 
his job and of the fundamental purpose 
which his organization serves. It con- 
sists of a realization on the part of each 
of the significance of his work and the 
institution in which he is employed, and 
of the place of both in the world in which 
they function. The person who has this 
sort of knowledge does not need either 
to withdraw into his specialty or to de- 
vote himself to the manufacture of pro- 
cedural intricacies in order to justify his 
importance. 

The fundamental issue is one of at- 
titude. Is the official’s approach that of 
a provincial or a cosmopolitan? Does he 
see his job and his agency as the end of 
the line or a point of departure? 

An antidote to bureaucracy involves 
more than a broad imaginative view of 
work and the job. A necessary ingredient 
is a concept of purpose—a view of the 
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step-by-step relationship between what one 
does and the goal of the whole organiza- 
tion. The movement from the particular 
job should always be toward the greatest 
common denominator ; but to be significant 
it must be a regular and connected pro- 
gression, like the outgoing waves formed 
by the casting of a stone in water. 

There are many people who avoid fac- 
ing the actual implications of their jobs 
by attempting to cover the distance be- 
tween the particular and the general in 
one jump. They deal in large scale plans 
and programs, but they build no con- 
nected chain between their immediate 
task and the grand and often noble con- 
cepts which they like to contemplate. Be- 
tween the great world and the next day’s 
work they leave a gap in which their as- 
sociates are lost and are sometimes forced 
to find refuge in bureaucracy. 

When politicians attack bureaucracy, 
as frequently they do, their suggested 
solution of the problem is almost entirely 
quantitative. ‘They propose to reduce the 
number of employes and of agencies. That 
kind of remedy will not put an end to 
or even mitigate the evils of bureaucracy. 
The combining of jobs or of agencies 
does not necessarily offer a cure. It may 
even add to the evil by increasing ad- 
ministrative complexities. 


A Qualitative Approach 


A solution can be arrived at only 
through a qualitative approach: The cure 
of the insecurity that is at the root of 
bureaucracy is the confidence which comes 
from knowing what one’s job is about 
and perceiving the place of that job in 
the general scheme of things. Both the 
bureaucrat who isolates himself from his 
fellows and the bureaucrat who centers 
his attention upon the development of 
formal prerogatives lack this kind of con- 
fidence. In other words, they suffer from 
a particular form of ignorance. 
The remedy, in large measure, resides 
in a special kind of education—education 
about the program in which they are 
engaged, its underlying considerations, 
and the way in which administrative 
measures contribute to achieving the pur- 
pose of the organization. Because a man 
has a job does not mean that he should 
stop learning. The government’s policy 
should be to continue the education of its 
employes as long as they are in the public 
service. The politician who is really con- 
cerned for the future of government 
should back the fine illustrations of “basic 
training” found in many public agencies. 

~ It would be an excellent plan for our 
legislators to sample some of this train- 
ing. For example, they might ask or- 
ganizations like the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Social Security Board to 
develop for them an instructional course 
such as these agencies offer to their own 


personnel. Education to eliminate bu- 
reaucracy should not, however, be con- 
fined to what the administrative organiza- 
tion can itself provide. Our colleges, 
universities, and professional schools have 
much to contribute toward enlarging the 
perspective of government personnel. 

Though extensive use of educational 
leave is important, such leave is rare in 
goverment agencies. Indeed, the two 
words which, above all, one must avoid 
in presenting requests to Congress for ap- 
propriations are “training” and “educa- 
tion.” Correspondingly, positions in train- 
ing and in educational activity within the 
government rate comparatively low in 
civil service status. 

Until both legislators and administra- 
tors want educated persons in public ad- 
ministration, we shall continue to suffer 
from the evils of bureaucracy. What 
could be more paradoxical than a Con- 
gress which adopted one of the most 
liberal and farsighted educational pro- 
visions in our history—the financing of 
education for veterans under the GI Bill 


-—but which included in the Veterans 


Preference Act a provision which, with 
few exceptions, prohibits the setting of 
minimum educational requirements in civil 
service examinations? 

Education must become as respectable 
in government as it is in business if the 
development of the public service is not 
to be retarded by what, fortunately, is 
only a minority of nearsighted officials. 
Consider the annual institute in industrial 
relations conducted at Princeton Uni- 
versity in which one hundred major ex- 
ecutives from the largest business cor- 
porations in the country devote a week 
to their mutual education. Why should 
government not seek similar opportunities 
for its officials, starting with the chief 
executives and going on down the line? 

The promotion of this type of adult 
education within and without the struc- 
ture of local, state, and federal operation 
is essential as a means of stimulating in- 
tellectual curiosity and an exploratory 
and learning attitude in our officialdom. 
It is important, teo, because the presence 
of educational opportunity will attract to 
the service men and women of creative 
ability who will see possibilities of growth 
and of a full use of their capacities in 
an institution which is interested in the 
development of its personnel. 

A corollary of the use of education in 
the cure of bureaucracy is the develop- 
ment of professionalism. But, while 
training and education can be referred 
to in government only with great caution, 


what responsible official is there who 


would dare say that he thought profes- 
sionalism an essential to good ecRunist a: 
tion? 

What, then, is professionalism? Profes- 
sionalism is. a sense of workmanship 
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_hecessary evil but as a positive 


which a man holds in common with | 
dividuals outside his own organizatiq 
A professional recognizes persons engag} 
in the same type of work as colleagy 
whose appraisal of his performance a) 
achievement is based on mutually este 
lished standards of excellence. | 


Professionalism Needed 


There is in the government an ¢| 
couraging number of junior administ1' 
tors who think and talk administratié 
and who care about the quality of wh 
they do. They are inquiring into t| 
best ways of doing a job. They measu| 
a man not only by what he knows but | 
how he is able to act on the basis 
what he knows. That is professionalisr 
It gives a person the security of feelir 
that beyond his particular departmer. 
beyond the government itself, there a 
those who will critically examine wh 
he does and who will back him in h 
efforts to achieve statesmanship in o 
ganization and policy, and workmansh 
in performance. 

The importance of professionalism 1 
the advancement of quality in service | 
seldom appreciated by the general publi 
which usually thinks of it as a meat 
of attracting attention to the prestige a 
power of a special group. This concey{ 
has been the basis of some of the attack 
that have been made upon law,. medicin‘ 
social work, and other disciplines. Ac 
tually, however, the promotion of ecd 
nomic advantage and other special i 
terests, sometimes justified, sometimes no 
sometimes socially desirable, sometime 
obstructive, is at the periphery of profe 
sionalism. Its essential core is the com 
munity of workmanship and exploratio 
the body of fellow spirits with the cor 
mon goal of a job well done, in whic 
the individual finds renewed courage an 
a strengthened will to achieve the best. 
which he is capable. 

Professionalism in this, its true stat 
can in association with education becom 
an invigorating influence in the publi 
service. A recognition of the possibilitie 
that lie in these two fundamental force 
and a frank and clear advocacy of thei 
use, instead of what often is an ashame 
and timid apology for them, will advanc 
the quality of government. This doe 
not mean smug or bumptious talk abou 
being a professional person nor a worshij 
of the forms of education. It means th 
observance of standards of thinking anc 
working that will carry conviction. 

Education and_ professionalism, thu 
conceived, can become the means of re 
alizing he ideal of government not = 
They can give us the kind of Public ad 
ministration that everybody really wan 
In combination, they are theanticeng 5 
bureaucracy. 4 


rere in Washington . . 
ee a BY Billa Schroeter 


HE Department of Labor is ready 
with a postwar Program, Secretary 
Frances Perkins revealed at a recent 
Budget Bureau hearing. Complete de- 
tails are not yet available, but Miss 
‘Perkins said it included a greatly ex- 
ganded social security system, ‘to provide 
protection to individuals and families 
against the loss of income which they may 
suffer after the war.” 

Another feature of the program, cited 
py the Secretary, is a strengthened and ex- 
panded U. S. Employment Service to 
serve as a labor exchange for the transfer 
bf war workers and discharged veterans 
cO peacetime jobs. The USES. was 
cormerly a part of the Labor Depart- 
ment. Since September 1942 it has been 
under the War Manpower Commission 
and, after the war, it is anyone’s guess 
where it will be. It may be returned 
zo the Social Security Board where it was 
rransferred from Labor in 1939, under 
the President’s Reorganization Plan I. 
Miss Perkins thinks it should be in 
the Labor Department, and this is, of 
course, a postwar possibility. 

¢ ¢ + 

SENATOR ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
bf Michigan has announced that as soon 
ys Congress reconvenes he will head a 
ight to return social security rights to 
reterans. “This was one item of the six- 
point program for veterans put forward 
ey President Roosevelt on July 28, 1943, 
put it was omitted when Congress drafted 
the GI bill. Arthur Altmeyer, chairman 
vf the Social Security Board, has sug- 
yested that a serviceman’s pay be added to 
‘n estimated. subsistence ‘figure and 
redited to the recipient’s account. An- 
ither suggestion is a moratorium to freeze 
venefit rights, but this would not help 
ihe eighteen-year-olds who went directly 
ato the service from school without ever 
saving held a job. 

Sweeping revisions of the GI bill have 
een proposed by Senator Robert F. 
Jagner of New York, who plans to in- 
roduce his amendments in this Congress 


enator Wagner, it will be remembered, 
as far from satisfied with the bill when 
Was passed in mid-summer. 

Senator Wagner suggests an increase 
the dependency allowance of veterans 
ending school under the GI educational 


The New York senator wants an al- 
vance of $5 for each dependent of an 


rate of $20 allowed under the bill. 
a dependency allowance was in- 


s the basis for action after January. 


but dropped later when the subject be- 
came a matter of House and Senate de- 
bate. Furthermore, he feels that dura: 
tion of benefits should be the same for 
all veterans and not based, as now, on 
length of service. 

+ +¢ + 

THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HAS 

“compromised” with the state universities, 
agreeing to pay tuition for native sons. 
It was argued that already incoming vet- 
erans were creating an increased demand 
for facilities and that, in the future, 
the state supported schools would be hard 
hit if they had to carry the burden un- 
aided. The latest figures on the num- 
ber of applicants for aid under the educa- 
tional program is 16,000. The VA ex- 
pects it to increase tremendously as the 
opportunities for war jobs and high wages 
decline. 

+ + + 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS BEING 

given official recognition in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s Police Academy. 
The budding G-men are now being 
taught juvenile psychology with pointers 
on how to handle bad teen-age boys and 
girls. 

+ +¢ + 


IN A REPORT TO THE House MititTary 
Affairs Committee, the War Department 
has said that it is now returning to this 
country about 30,000 men a month on 
furlough. Selection is left to the ‘“au- 
thorities in the war theater” but is based 
on local conditions, with consideration 
given to the individual’s length of service, 
his value to his unit, and his particular 
need for a rest. “In no instance,” the 
department announced, “can a soldier be 
assured that he will be returned’ as soon 
as he has served a stated time.” ‘The 
figure, 30,000, cannot be materially in- 
creased at the present stage of the war, 
according to the department. 

+ ¢+¢ + 

DESPITE THE POOR SHOWING AT THE 
induction centers, American soldiers in 
this war are far better educated than 
those of World War I. According to a 
recent Office of War Information re- 
lease, the median level of the GI’s edu- 
cation is the second year of high school, 
as compared with the sixth grade educa- 
tion of the soldier of 717. In the present 
war, 23.3 percent of the soldiers have 
completed four years of high school, 
whereas only 3.4 percent of those of 
World War I had done so. In both 
wars, however the two largest groups 
include those who had completed five to 
eight years of elementary school. ‘The 


By Rilla Schroeder 


percentage is 27.4 percent in this war. 
It was 55.5 in the last. 

The figures are based on comparative 
statistics compiled from sample studies 
made by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the Federal Security Agency, and the 
War Department. 


+ <5 4+ 


A SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
House Labor Committee, created under 
H. Res. 230, has been investigating the 
plight of handicapped workers and ex- 
pects to have a report ready for the 
House sometime this month. Represen- 
tative Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania is chairman. The subject of the 
inquiry is the utilization of the handi- 
capped, although the committee may ex- 
plore rehabilitation, also, before it con- 
cludes its task. The report this month 
is not to be regarded as final. The sub- 
committee has an appropriation of only 
$15,000, but it hopes for more money 
after January if its activities are con- 
tinued. 
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A FIVE-YEAR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
program that would create a five billion 
dollar outlet for goods and services and 
provide electric service to nearly four 
million rural homes is outlined in a re- 
port submitted by the Rural’ Electrifica- 
tion Administration to Agriculture’s In- 
ter-Bureau Committee on Postwar Pro- 
grams. 

The report is based on data from the 
1940 census, from reports of REA-fi- 
nanced cooperatives throughout the coun- 
try, from surveys of unelectrified farms in 
600 counties, and the findings and re- 
ports of the various state postwar plan- 
ning committees. 

Objectives of the programs are itemized 
as electric service to all rural peoples; 
full use of electricity on the farmstead; 
its full use for rural community welfare; 
its use in developing local rural industries. 

“Such a program,” declares the report, 
“will be a tremendous stimulus to private 
employment. Since it is projected as self- 
liquidating, it means no burden to the 
taxpayers and will correspondingly reduce 
the need for tax-supported public works 
programs during the reconversion and re- 
adjustment period. It will bring rural 
electrification in America on a par with 
other countries, will help make farm life 
pleasanter and more attractive, farming 
easier and more profitable, and will create 
a better social, economic, and cultural en- 
vironment for our rural population 
gerterally.)) jsscring WE wetSls " 


The Common Welfare 


Jobs for the Disabled 
| Cea major industry in the United 


States is represented among the spon-: 
sors of the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, Inc., set up in New York early 
this month, with the expressed aim of 
providing opportunities for a normal life 
to disabled veterans. The committee, to 
be financed by $500,000 donated by the 
sponsoring industries, will concentrate on 
jobs—ferreting out those that can be han- 
dled by the handicapped and bringing the 
men to them. It will provide free ex- 
hibits, lectures, and advice for all potential 
employers of disabled veterans. 

The committee represents a joint ef- 
fort on the part of $50 industrialists and 
public leaders. Though it is strictly volun- 
tary and non-official, it will have at its 
disposal the services of Maj. Gen. Nor- 
man T. Kirk, army surgeon general, who 
will serve as its technical supervisor. 

Finding jobs for the disabled is one of 
the major responsibilities that communities 
and the nation face in connection with re- 
turned servicemen. It is heartening to 
know that the problem is being tackled at 
the core—the places where jobs are avail- 
able. And if the effort succeeds—as it 
will if jobs and men are as carefully fitted 
together as they are under the Connecticut 
Rehabilitation Service-(see page 313)— 
it may help employers to realize that 
handicapped employes are not necessarily 
a handicap to industry. Thus the effort 
could become not only the discharge of an 
obligation to men who have narrowly es- 
caped death in the service of their country, 
but a force in breaking down traditional 
barriers against the employment of any 
disabled person, veteran or otherwise. 

Signs that these walls are already be- 
ginning to crumble are coming from in- 
dustrial plants which took on handicapped 
workers as an expediency in the war 
emergency, and found the absentee and 
accident rates of these employes lower 
than the average. Such experiences sug- 
gest that the National Rehabilitation 
Committee is not unrealistic in its as- 
sumption that the disabled veteran, if 
given a chance, will be able to carry on a 
normal life in a normal setting. 


Plans for Veterans 


WHE part schools and colleges should — 


play under the G.I. bill of rights in 
helping the returned veteran shift from 
serviceman to civilian is underscored in 


a new bulletin of the Educational Policies - 


Commission of the National Education 
it is + Wes t 
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Association, “A Program for the Educa- 
tion of. Returning Veterans.” ‘The plan 
detailed is based on the hopeful estimate 
that “between 80 percent and 90 percent 
of those in the armed forces will slip back 
into their places without the need of 
organized educational programs.” 

It is heartening to find these outstand- 
ing school leaders emphasizing the need 
for community cooperation in meeting the 
needs of the veteran who desires counsel- 
ing or education. Their first suggestion 
is for immediate statewide plans. The 
commission sees the schools as the logical 
agency to coordinate the activities of the 
various state and local groups in both 
counseling and training. 

On behalf of the veteran who desires 
to continue or supplement his education, 
the commission has words of caution for 
school and college administrators and 
teachers. ‘The veteran has gone through 
an intensive period of almost unbelievably 
rapid maturation. . . . He will be im- 
patient of the slow pace of traditional 
procedures. . . . It is the business of the 
school to fit its training program to his 
needs.” This means classes, library ser- 
vice, adult education groups, college 
courses which take account of his ma- 
turity, his ambitions and plans, the skills 
and knowledge acquired in service, his 
desire for action. 

Finally, the commission points out, “the 
core of the job remains to be done in 
the local community.” Even with federal 
leadership and aid, the problems of the 
returned veteran are home town prob- 
lems. Their solution, this bulletin makes 
clear, requires imagination, ingenuity, 
mobilization of resources and, above all, 
careful planning—beginning now. 


Peacetime Careers 


AR more serious than the problem 

of the disposal of surplus war com- 
modities in the postwar period will be 
the problem of surplus war skills. Pres- 
ent plans would seem to indicate that this 
is to be met squarely through educational 
and vocational programs as far as mem- 


bers of the armed forces are concerned. © 


-But there is another group which will 
need retraining for peacetime pursuits. It 
is composed of the boys and girls who have 
left school to make bombs, guns, and 
other articles of war, and of those still in 
school whose training has been focused 
around preparation for wartime activities. 
What skills these young people have 
learned thus far will be drugs on the 
labor market when the war is over, and 


: . 


in the lower economic brackets took t 


they will have no other experience OF) 
training on which to rely. 

Hardly an answer to the problem as a 
whole, but at least an indication of some| 
awareness of it in the social work field, is! 
the new program announced last month) 
by the Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies in New York. This consists of al 
vocation guidance service which will send 
a psychologist, counselors, and group} 
guidance workers to the regular meetings} 
of forty clubs of teen-age boys and girls.) 
Through this method the federation hopes} 
to give the young person who may be! 
tempted to leave school for a war job, or} 
who has already done so, an opportunity! 
to learn what careers might be open to} 
him after the war and an indication of 
that for which he is best suited. The club 
sessions are to be followed up by in- 
dividual correspondence and by a “caree 
clinic” at which representatives of indus 
try and the professions will be on tap. 

By focusing its plan on club groups, the 
federation is recognizing the fact some 
young people may profit by such help whe 
do not know they need it or who would 
not think to come in and ask for it. Such 
recognition is an added bit of growing 
evidence that the days are past when if 
was considered unprofessional for a socia 
agency to go out and seek a client. 


The Public Thinks 


N a month in which public opiniot 
polls again have proved reasonably ac 
curate in political prophecy, there is in 
creased interest in the National Opinior 
Research Center’s sampling of popula 
attitudes in other fields. A recent inquiry 
was on health insurance. 
Of the persons intervieed, 92 perce 
believed that it was a “good idea” to hav 
insurance to cover hospital care; 55 per 
cent would have liked to have insuran 
to cover all necessary doctor's care; 6 
percent were willing to pay as much a 
$3 a month if they could be assured com, 
plete hospital and doctor's care for then 
selves and their families at any time. 
Forty-eight persons out of every hur 
dred interviewed favored having t 
federal social security system administe 
a health insurance plan covering bot 
hospital and doctor’s cost; thirty-tw 
either thought this was a “‘bad idea” ¢ 
favored some private insurance plan it 
stead; while twenty were undecided b. 
tween the two types of coverage. Perso: 


pro-federal position by considerably high: 
percentages than did those in the midd 


‘ 


or prosperous brackets. Farmers and per- 
Gons sixty years of age and older were the 
only two population groups where more 
yseople preferred to pay the doctor when 
yneeded, rather than have an insurance 
yplan. 

Opinion that our present system of 
mmedical care needs some kind of improve- 
ment came very close to being unanimous. ‘ 
Only ten people out of every 100 
vanswered “no” to the question: “Do you 
Ithink anything should be done to make it 
reasier for people to get medical care when 
they need it?” Eighty-two answered “ves” 
yand eight were “undecided.” 

Health insurance is a complicated sub- 
ect, and the details of any plan are 
bound to be a matter of debate. But the 
nresults of this poll help to confirm a 
steadily growing belief that the average 
peitizen wants something done about it. 


Cooperative Research 


A CURRENT study of Negro busi- 
ness and the educational preparation 
navailable in this area affords a demonstra- 
iis of cooperative effort on the part of 
ocial agencies and educational institu- 
ptions toward Negro economic progress. 
[initiated jointly by the National Urban 
[League and Atlanta University, the study 
sis being conducted in twenty southern or 
tborder-state communities in which are lo- 
ated twenty colleges and a large number 
Negro business enterprises. Its pur- 
ppose is to analyze the nature of the busi- 
messes, the factors which interfere with 
‘their growth and those likely to stimulate 
expansion, and the extent to which person- 
nel with specialized training are needed 
iby Negro businessmen. Besides scrutiniz- 
ing the business enterprises, the study staff 
examining the curricular and instruc- 
nal methods in the business schools of 
participating colleges, in an effort to 
ermine whether or not educational in- 
itions are providing Negro business- 
with efficiently prepared recruits. © 
The study is expected to be completed — 
‘July 1945. It was launched last — 
bruary at a conference at Atlanta Uni- 
ity, where the National Negro Busi- 
League, the National Negro Insur- 
ssociation, and the U. S. Depart- 


writer, teacher. — | 
was lived, not spoken, by the millions of 
children in many lands who are healthier 


State Teachers College of Alabama, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Virginia State College, 
Virginia Union University, Wilberforce 
University, and Xavier University. The 
cooperating affiliates of the National Ur- 
ban League are: Armstrong Association, 
Atlanta Urban League, Baltimore Urban 
League, Negro division of the Cincinnati 
War Chest, Louisville Urban League, 
New Orleans Urban League, Richmond 
Urban League, St. Louis Urban League, 
and Washington Urban League. The 
study is under the direction of Franklin 
O. Nichols, administrator, and Joseph A. 
Pierce, research director. 


Social Work in Centerville 


RANSLATED from the technical 

and often forbidding terminology of 
conference papers and professional discus- 
sion, social work is made interesting and 
understandable to ordinary citizens 
through a new Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
“Social Work and the Joneses,” by Ruth 
Lerrigo, until recently on the staff of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
and Bradley Buell, executive editor of 
Survey Midmonthly. 

What social work is, how it functions in 
its various aspects, what it means to in- 
dividuals, to families, and to communities, 
is told in terms of the typical medium 
sized city of “Centerville,” of “Joe and 
Mary Jones” and their children, and 
some of their neighbors. It brings to- 
gether in brief compass a great deal of 
up-to-date information about public and 
private agencies, including the type of 
service they offer, costs, sources of sup- 
port, personnel and its training, y 

Here is a useful tool for the important 
task of creating a wider acquaintance 
with social work, and a growing sympathy 
with its goals and methods. 


John Dewey at 85 
J AST month John Dewey celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday. He passed 
the day quietly in his New York City 
apartment. There were some tributes in 


the press and on the radio to one of the | 


world’s wisest men—philosopher, scholar, 
But the great tribute 


and happier because of his understanding 


_ of their needs. Hosts of children around — 
the world have reason to than 
_ Dewey. Young America 4 


k Joh 


+ One of the first definite sugges 


r 


little or deride progressive education. 
Here and there, extremists have brought 
it into disrepute. But put on one side 
the school programs of today, the concern 
with the health and growth of “the whole 
child,” the art and music and dramatics 
and handicrafts, the student government, 
the community contacts. Set over against 
this creative pattern the rote learning and 
the rigidity of the older education, and 
you see how John Dewey’s influence has 
opened school windows. 

At eighty-five, John Dewey is still at 
work. To The New York Times re- 
porter who interviewed him on his birth- 
day, he said that he expected to begin 
work on “another serious book soon.” 
Meantime, he pointed out some values of 
his educational philosophy as these times 
reveal them: 

“Progressive education stands for the 
most solid, enduring discipline, that which 
comes from growth and power in self-dis- 
cipline. The conduct of the boys on the 
battlefields shows what a democratic dis- 
cipline developed from within is capable 
of accomplishing.” 


And So On 


HARGES against twelve Mexican- 

American boys in the “Sleepy La- 
goon” murder case in Los Angeles, 
widely headlined as a “zoot suit” crime, 
were reversed last month by the Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals. The case had 
become a West Coast symbol of the © 
struggle of the Mexican-American mi- 
nority to free itself from racial discrimina- 
tion. The appellate court cleared. the 
boys of the charges against them, and — 
scored the presiding judge for his conduct 
of the case. Pee is: 
* Last month the Supreme Court of the 
United States heard arguments on two 
cases testing the constitutionality of the an F 
evacuations from their homes and segre- _ 
gated confinement of Americans of Jap- — 
anese ancestry. The persons involved are 
Fred T. Karematsu who has taken t 
court his objection to being ordered away 
from the West Coast, and Mitsue Endo, 
a young woman who is demanding uncon- 
ditional freedom from the War Reloca- _ 
tion Center at Topaz, Utah. At this * 
writing no decision has been rendered. _ 


salvage for the ‘postwar period so 


our wartime planning machinery, 
recently in Rhode Island when 
J. France, director o! 


The Social Front 


Jobs and Workers 


ACTS and figures which tell one of 

the dramatic stories of the war period 
—the spectacular shift in the work of 
women—are brought together in a new 
Women’s Bureau publication, “Changes 
in Women’s Employment During the 
War,” by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. 
(Price 10 cents from the superintendent 
of documents, Washington 25.) Based on 
the monthly estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census, the bulletin shows that be- 
tween December 1941 and March 1944, 
the number of women in the nation’s 
labor force increased from 12,090,000 to 
16,480,000 (36 percent). ‘This means 
that today 33 percent of American wage 
earners (one in every three) are women. 
Of the 6,650,000 women entering the 
labor force during the war period, 56 
percent came from homemaking, 34 per- 
cent from school. 

The greatest increase in the number 
of women workers is, of course, in the 
category of “craftsmen, foremen, opera- 
tives, and laborers’—over 118 percent. 
Next largest is in “clerical and kindred 
occupations,” with 84 percent. The gain 
in “professional and semi-professional’” is 
disappointingly small, 1.2 percent; but in 
“proprietors, managers, and officials” it is 
substantial, 53 percent. The one occupa- 
tional group showing a falling off in the 
number of women workers is domestic 
service, with a drop of over 20 percent. 

Another striking fact is the increase 
in the totals of married women wage 
earners. In 1940, of the married women 
in the country, 14 percent were employed 


outside their homes. In March 1944, the 


figure stood at 22 percent. 

The report underscores the need to take 
into account the present facts of women’s 
employment in making ‘wise provision 
for the necessary adjustments after the 
war.” 


Textile Wages— The panel designated to 
hear testimony and present findings of 
fact in the textile wage cases has made 
its report to the National War Labor 
Board, and the board has the demand 


_ for a wage increase in the industry under 


advisement. The cases involve 23 southern 
cotton textile mills, 25 New England cot- 
ton-rayon companies, and 6 New York 
and Pennsylvania rayon companies. The 
demand for’ wage increases is based on 


the authority of the board to “correct 


substandards of living,” and on testimony 


presented by the workers to show that 
_ such substandards are the rule in their 


industry. In general, the panel findings 
bear out the union contention. Thus, the 
panel found that in over 90 percent of 
the southern cotton-rayon mills; and at 
least 75 percent of the New England 
cotton rayon workers are earning less 
than the required minimum hourly main- 
tenance budget cost of 71.5 cents in the 
southern communities, and 73.6 cents in 
the northern. The great majority of the 
southern workers who are the sole sup- 
port of two or more children were also 
found to earn less than 70 cents an hour, 
to constitute more than 30 percent of the 
wage earners, and to be unable to attain 
the level of living provided by the WPA 
emergency budget. Hence, the panel 
found, “the greater majority are now 
living under substandard conditions.” 

Some of the major points in the work- 
ers’ case are included in an illustrated 
pamphlet, “Half a Million Forgotten 
People,” in which the union describes the 
working and living conditions of the cot- 
ton textile workers. Available from the 
Textile Workers Union-CIO, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Anti-Discrimination—Creation of a fair 
practices committee to handle questions of 
racial, religious or nationality discrimina- 
tion within the union was unanimously 
voted by the executive board of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) at its meet- 
ing at Atlantic City last month. The 
five-man committee will also act in an 
advisory capacity to all departments of the 
UAW-CIO on minority problems. The 
committee may require the attendance of 
any union member or officer as a witness, 
conduct hearings, and take testimony. It 
is required to present its findings and 
recommendations to the executive board 
for approval and enforcement. ‘This is 
the first time such a step has been taken 
by a labor union, and the executive board 
views it as a concrete expression of the 
organization’s constitutional ban on dis- 
crimination. 


World Conference—The American Fed- 
eration of Labor will not take part in 
the international labor conference, which 
will convene in London on January 8. 
The British Trade Union ‘Congress, 
meeting in Blackpool the last week in 
October, endorsed the proposal of the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee 


for a preliminary meeting not later than 


December 4, to prepare the conference 


agenda. Because it questions the validity 


+e : ere _ . B 


_ portation over the past two years, in th 


dairy workers from Newfoundland. Re 


of labor organization in Soviet Russia 
today, the American Federation of Labor 
has made clear its position in regard to 
the international parley since the pre- 
liminary plans, including Russian labor 
representation, were first announced _al- 
most a year ago. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations will send a dele- 
gation of twelve members to the con- 
ference, headed by its president, Philip 
Murray. It is expected that Sidney Hill- 
man of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and R. J. Thomas of the United Au~ 
tomobile Workers will represent the CIO 
at the preliminary meeting. 


Chicago Center—An industrial relations 
center, to provide “university-wide service 
in industrial relations for management ex- 
ecutives, union leaders, government offi- 
cials, faculty members, and students,” is 
announced by the University of Chicago. 
The center will engage in four major 
activities: a teaching program to meet the 
particular requirements of company ex- 
ecutives, unions, and public agencies “who 
want broader training in the fields of 
industrial relations” ; the development and 
maintenance of a specialized library and 
reference service; “the encouragement and 
integration of individual and cooperative 
research”; and the publication of research 
findings. The teaching will include’ 
weekly seminars, conferences and _insti- 
tutes. Frederick H. Harbison of the unt- 
versity’s economics department is execu- 
tive secretary of the center. 


Imported Labor—How much the w 
production effort, particularly agriculturt 
and transportation, owes to workers fro 
other western hemisphere countries, is in- 
dicated by a brief summary of labor im- 


October issue of the Immigration an 
Naturalization Service’s Monthly Review 
As of August 31, there were in th 
United States 92,953 foreign farm work- 
ers, a substantial majority of them from 
Mexico, but with many thousands from 
Jamaica and the Bahamas, and 1,10 


cruitment of farm workers abroad has 
now been discontinued. “Whether. there 
will be a resumption of recruitment i 


lation by Congress, and, of course, 
the labor supply available in this country 

The War Manpower Commission | 
still recruiting workers in foreign cou 
tries for use in “industries and services 
essential to the war effort.” As of Ser 
tember 23, there were 41,209 Mexicar 
track laborers working on American rail 


froads, and about 6,000 more were “in 
pprocess of coming.” The Mexican goy- 
ernment has put a ceiling of 50,000 on 
Ithe number of such evorkers it will permit 
ito be in the United States at any one 
itime, and WMC tries to maintain this 
maximum, After admission, the Mexicans 
are allocated to thirty paitonae participat- 
fing in the project, most of them on the 
West Coast and in the Southwest. 
Abnormal wartime demand for forest 
bproducts, the Review states, would furnish 
hwork for 10,000 to 15,000 Canadian 
woodsmen, if they were available. With 
weluctance, Canada has agreed to issue 
dabor exit permits to a maximum of 3,850 
men. These are allocated by WMC 
among producers, ‘apparently in ac- 
cordance with the percentage of the prod- 
uct which goes directly into the war 
effort.” 


in Print—The third of a series of hand- 
poooks prepared for the use of YMCA 


J ‘HE nation’s million teachers were 
-# called on by the Lafayette College 
Institute, in a three-day meeting at 
‘Easton, Pa., last month, to take the lead 
fin interpreting the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
fgram in their communities, and gaining 
wwidespread support for it. The institute 
was sponsored by twelve national or- 
Zanizations working for an _ enduring 
bpeace. Educators were warned by the in- 
stitute that unless an effective interna- 
tional organization is established at once, 
eachers may see an early generation of 
heir students march off to a third world 
nwar. Institute speakers urged that teach- 
rs devote as much classroom discussion 
they can to the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
sals, and that they themselves speak 
t local meetings, prepare material for the 
ress, and in every possible way help 
ng home the need and the opportunity 
international organization. 


ulsory Training —A questionnaire 
4 © 

y of American educational opinion on 
sory military training is being car- 
on by the American Council on 
ca ion, which is querying all college 
versity presidents, and many school 


‘The council will publish 
he replies. This” eeeney 
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Ene and high school principals | 


and USO personnel is ‘ ‘Working With 
Organized Labor.” Price $1.25 from the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y... The October 15 
issue of Sonn Action Magazine is a 
special number on church-labor relations, 
with a survey of both Protestant iad 
Roman Catholic projects by Jesse Cavileer 
of the New York Labor Temple. Price 
15 cents from the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y... Latest of the LID pamphlet 
series is eesti it Planning for Peace 
and Full Employment,” the proceedings 
of the conference on that theme held by 
the League for Industrial Democracy in 
May. It is edited by Harry W. Laidler. 
Price 25 cents from the LID, 112 East 
19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. .. The 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, publishes “Seniority Problems 
During Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion.” Price 75 cents. 


Education 


universal military training for some time 
to come as insurance against possible 
disaster,” President Harvey N. Davis of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, speaking 
before the New Jersey Association of 
Colleges and Universities, urged that it be 
sharply limited to training for national 
defense and not become part of the sys- 


tem of general education. He advocated 


that “any period that may be demanded 
by law of every young man for universal 
military training be devoted, with single- 
ness of purpose, to that training and to 
that training’ only; that that military 
training be given as intensively and as ex- 
peditiously as possible, and that the young 
men be returned to civil life with as little 
delay as possible as soon as the minimum 
requirements of national security are ac- 
complished.” President Davis suggested 
that his fellow educators begin at once to 
consider the problems presented by uni- 
versal military training from the stand- 
point of their responsibilities as citizens 
and as campus administrators. 


Military Credit— What policy the col-_ 


leges intend to follow in regard to aca- 
demic credit for military service was the 
subject of a recent study by a subcommit- 
tee of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. | According to the re- 


port published in the association’s Jour-— 

> nal, 57 percent of the institutions have 
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institutions on their own campuses and 
using their own personnel, sharp differ- 
ences were found. Thus, for Army Air 
Forces (air crew) schools, allowances 
range from six to 34 semester hours. 
While the report is purely factual, it 
points out the ‘“‘need for specific guidance, 
to avoid excessive variation between insti- 
tutions in the matter.” 


Toward Understanding— Extensive re- 
vision of the curriculum of New York 
City’s public schools to promote “demo- 
cratic practices in daily living” has been 
announced by Superintendent of Schools 
John E. Wade. The changes represent 
an extension of the board of education’s 
program to combat racial and religious in- 
tolerance among the children. The cur- 
riculum revision includes “the training of 
both teacher and pupil in critical think- 
ing,’ as well as the introduction of mate- 
rials in biology, social studies, science, and 
graded readings designed to correct bias 
and increase mutual understanding and 
respect. Superintendent Wade also an- 
nounced the appointment of an advisory 
committee on human relations, made up 
of fifteen representatives of school and 
civic organizations, to assist in making 
the new program a ‘“‘community-school 
project.” 


Library Salvage—A plan to salvage army 
camp library books and equipment and 
use them to start rural libraries, has been 
submitted to the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration and to Congress by the 
American Library Association. Carl Vitz, 
head of the Minneapolis Public Library 
and president of the ALA, estimates that 
with demobilization and the closing of 
many camps, the surplus camp libraries 
could “go a long way toward meeting 


’ the needs of the 35,000,000 rural and 


small-town Americans who have no local 


public libraries.” —Tthe ALA proposes that 


books and equipment be allotted to the 
states and territories by the U. S. Office” 


of Education, in proportion to each state’s 


rural population; that they be allotted — 
to counties and groups of counties within a 


the states by the official state library ex- 
tension agencies; that some funds be a 
propriated by the federal government 
assist in making the books immec 
available to the people san oO 
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three years or longer are eligible, with 
children of officers and directors excluded. 
Twenty scholarships providing $1,200 a 
year for resident students, $500 for those 
living at home, will be awarded in 1945. 
In addition to renewals, further scholar- 
ships will be granted each following year. 
Recipients are to be chosen by the uni- 
versity on the same basis as it confers 
other scholarships. 


Flag Salute— The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to reconsider its 1943 decision that 
school children are not required to salute 
the flag. The state of Pennsylvania had 
asserted that there was “such error” in 
the decision as to require a reexamination. 
The 1943 ruling reversed a 1940 de- 
cision compelling the salute. The court 
order issued last month was a sequence 
to the refusal of two children of the 
Jehovah’s Witness sect to salute the flag 
in an Upper Chichester school. 


In Print— The Harvard Graduate Schoul 
of Education offers “Meet the Soviet 
Russians,” a study guide to the Soviet 
Union prepared for teachers in secondary 


schools by Dora A. Ames, Katrina B. 


Anderson, Eunice Johns, and others. The 
pamphlet, which includes a map, reading 
lists, and other study aids, should also 
be useful to leaders of adult and workers’ 
education classes, and discussion groups. 
Price 75 cents from. ‘the school, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Today's Handbook 
for Librarians,’ by Mary A. Sweeney, 
supplies “ready reference data with lists 
of sources of information about industrial 
employment and training opportunities, 
opportunities in the armed services, re- 
habilitation, and other social and emo- 
tional problems involving individual re- 
adjustment and guidance.” Price 75 cents 
from the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. . . The latest of the stimulating re- 
ports by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is “Education for All American 
Youth,” a 421-page paper-bound volume 
which ‘‘stems from a firm conviction... 
that the extension, adaptation, and im- 
provement of secondary education is essen- 
tial both to the security of our American 
institutions and to the economic well- 
being of our people.” From the commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


War and Welfare 


OR four days during mid-October 
readers of the New York Times, and 
the radio audiences of several New York 


stations, had spread before them a com- 


prehensive review of problems and issues 
relating to the demobilization and re- 
habilitation of servicemen. Held in Times 
Hall as an open forum entitled ‘““Home 
from the War,” the first evening was de- 
voted to a general exposition of the prob- 
lem by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, di- 
rector of the Veterans Administration; 
Col. Arthur V. McDermott, New York 
City director of selective service, and 
others. On the second evening Philip 
Murray, Robert J. Watt, and David B. 
Robertson discussed ‘Labor and the Vet- 
eran,’ and on the third, Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, surgeon general of the 
U. S. Army, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
chairman and acting director of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and representatives of 
community groups considered the subject 
from the angle of “The Veteran and the 
Community.” 

Leonard Mayo, dean of the school of 
applied social sciences of Western Re- 
serve University, in summing up the high 
points of the conference on the final day, 
found these wide gaps in the present pro- 
gram: inadequate provisions for men of 


the merchant marine; need for safeguard- | 


ing the “home loans program of the GI 


bill of rights”; a serious shortage of 
psychiatrists. 


For War Workers—Strong recommen- 


dation that local information and service 
centers, set up in accordance with Briga- 
dier General Hines’ Order No. 1, be 
made available to civilian war workers as 
well as servicemen is made in a special 
memorandum prepared by the division of 
community services of the National CIO 
War Relief Committee. Four basic rea- 
sons are advanced: reconversion to peace- 
time production will begin prior to any 
large scale demobilization; it would be a 
duplication of effort to establish separate 
centers; it is necessary to the ultimate 
health of mind of the veterans that we 
help them achieve normal integration into 
community life; the Retaining and Re- 
employment Administration has responsi- 
bility for civilian war workers as well as 
veterans. 


Fifth College Year—Oberlin College in 
Ohio has invited its graduates, who have 
been in war service, to return after the 
war for a year of reorientation, not neces- 
sarily leading toward a master’s degree. 
Graduates from other institutions will 
‘also be eligible. Courses will be offered 
_in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music as 
well as in the college of arts and sciences. 
The college announcement says: ‘“‘Some 
veterans .. . will profit by a year of gen- 
eral mental readjustment. . . . Some, re- 
solved that they will do what they can 


_ to prevent the recurrence of war, will 


want to study the problems of organiza- 
tion and maintenance of peace, and the 
related problems of political, economic, 


_ To be known as the Educational and V 


and racial tensions within this and othe 
countries. -. . « Some, also. . . will wan 
a year of such mental rehabilitation an 
replenishment as would be afforded b 
4 return to the humanities... . Many wh 
had intended to go on from college t 
eraduate or professional school . .. wil 
need a year’s work to reestablish famili 
arity with their major subjects. . . - Cor 
servatory graduates will face a very rea 
professional problem. . . impairment 1 
performance skills. A year devoted t 
recovery of these skills will do much t 
restore confidence, besides giving a grad 
uate iime to find the position for whic 
he is best fitted.” 


Controls Lifted—The War Manpowe 
Commission recently lifted all manpowe 
controls for veterans of the present wal 
in order to “speed the reemployment a 
returning veterans and to remove all er 
ployment obstacles in the way of thei 
return to civilian life.” 

Veterans of World War II may b 
hired without referral to the U. S. Ew 
ployment Service or other referral char 
nels. They do not need statements ¢ 
availability in order to change jobs. T 
USES may refer any veteran to any Jo 
of his choice, without regard to its esser 
tiality or priority status: Employmer 
ceilings also need not apply in the hiri 
of veterans. 


British Fund — An Army Benevoler 
Fund is being set up in Great Britain t 
provide financial aid to service and ey 
service men of the British Army wh 
are in need of special help. Raised b 
way of voluntary subscription, the mone 
will not be granted directly by the fu 
to individuals but through other approve 
voluntary associations. Says the Londo 
Times in pointing out the need for tk 
fund: “The main voluntary societies co 
cerned with the welfare of serviceme 
and their families have themselves playe 
a prominent part in recent years in pre 
ing upon the Government the importan 
of better official provision. But the fa 
remains—as the societies know and tl 
public is coming to appreciate—that r 
scheme, however well devised, which hi 
to apply relatively simple and standardize 
rules in the treatment of millions of fa 
ilies in the most varied circumstances cz 
possibly avoid leaving many _ hards 
cases which cannot be adequately assiste 
by official agencies.” 


Pre-Discharge Training—The Britis 
government has announced a plan wherel 
officers, airmen, and air women of 
Royal Air Force and the Women’s A 
liary Air Force will receive pre-dischar 
training to prepare them for civilian lif 


cational Training Scheme, the fp 
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will be directed by the Air Ministry. 
Details of the plan have not yet been 
worked out, but it will include training 
fin Gitizenship, called by the government 
“resettlement training,” as well as edu- 
icational and vocational instruction. 

According to a report in the London 
[Times there is under consideration a sug- 
gestion that the plan should take up six 
vhours a week of service time, five to be 
ldevoted to educational and vocational 
itraining and one to discussion groups “‘de- 
isigned to give individuals the background 
pof knowledge and understanding of 
ppeacetime problems needed by every 
reitizen.”” 
Educational training will be provided 
pat secondary and higher levels. At the 
wsecondary level it will be directed toward 
lthe force’s preliminary examination which 
qualifies for entrance to a university. The 
higher level will be for those who have 
nalready reached university matriculation 
sstandards. Vocational training will be 
concerned only with those civilian oc- 
cupations in which employment prospects 
are considered good. 


hrough Two Wars—In a paperbound 
bbook, ““The Quakers Take Stock,’ pub- 
ilished by the Island Press, 470 West 24 
BSt., New York 11, Anna L. Curtis has 
bgathered together a number of her own 
writings upon the work of the American 
Friends Service Committee since its in- 
ception in 1917. The book opens with 
na resume of the committee’s activities to- 
iday, and then swings back through the 
years, touching upon many of the varied 
pprojects and services the committee offered 
Hduring the first World War and in the 
years between the wars: relief and refugee 
kwork, goodwill clubs in Europe, home 
sservice, volunteer work camps in the 

Jnited States. It includes contributions 
iby Emma Cadbury, Leonard Kenworthy, 


v Belen a moving Tecnbton of the ad- 
ministration of supplementary food sup- 
iplies through 1941 in France, to refugees 
m Spain and Central Europe, and 
rench children and expectant mothers. 
m n the Island Press, price $1, or bound 


onile The USO division of the 


ing servicemen; Bt to USO volun: 
vorkers. The articles included ap- 


onal Board of the Young Women’ Se 
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in their first steps toward becoming ci- 
vilians.” It discusses informally not only 
the ways in which our men who have 
gone to war will be changed on their re- 
turn, but the ways in which “home folks” 
have changed also. Section headings give 
a good indication of the subject matter: 
“Something has changed,” ‘Honorable 
Discharge — What Next?” “How Shall 
We Face Our Disabled Men?” “What 
Do We Do About it?” From the 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22. Price 20 cents. 


Reabsorbing Veterans—A New York 
City branch of the National Federation 
of Jewish Men’s Clubs has set up a goal 
of organizing men’s clubs in fifty syna- 
gogues within the city and in outlying 
districts, as a practical expression of the 
role that synagogues should play in help- 
ing reabsorb returning servicemen of 
Jewish faith into their home communities. 
Rabbi Joel S. Geffen, national advisor to 
the men’s clubs, said that these clubs will 
follow the pattern of relationship fostered 
by chaplains in the armed services with 
many thousands of Jewish men. 

The clubs will also cooperate with other 
religious and community groups in pro- 
moting interfaith understanding. 


European Relief Needs—First hand 
knowledge of the need for relief on the 
continent is beginning to be available as 
more and more. countries are freed from 
German occupation. George Exindaris, 
Greek member of the Allied Advisory 
Council, reported last month that 400,000 
Greeks had died of famine during’ Axis 
occupation, and that 1,000,000 people 
were now suffering from tuberculosis. In 
France, there are about 500,000 persons 
from Central Europe, Poland, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and other countries that will 


have to be repatriated. Meanwhile, the. 


Treasury’ Deparuuent is trying to pur- 
chase 14,000,000 yards of woolens on 
behalf of UNRRA, for immediate use this 


winter. 


Personnel Training—Systematic training 
for local directors of information centers 
and advisory committees is part of the 
Connecticut demobilization plan, which 
covers both servicemen and war workers. 
Under the auspices of the State Reem- 
ployment Commission, courses have been 
held in Waterbury, Hartford, and Bridge- 
port, and a number of smaller and rural 
communities. “They have included discus- 
sion by authorities in industry, the public 


employment service, veterans’ bureaus, 
educational institutions, and _ other 
agencies. 


Military Prisoners— Establishment of a 
correction division in the Office of the 
Adjutant General, “to coordinate and 
standardize the rehabilitation and control 
of all military prisoners (not to be con- 
fused with prisoners of war)’’ was an- 
nounced by the War Department early 
this fall. Austin H. MacCormick, execu- 
tive director of The Osborne Association, 
is serving as consultant to the Secretary 
of War in setting up the new organiza- 
tion, which will have jurisdiction over 
the army’s disciplinary barracks, rehabili- 
tation centers, post stockades, and guard 


houses as well as installations for the de- 


tention and rehabilitation of general and 
garrison prisoners in overseas ‘theaters of 
operation. 


A Guide—‘“Community Services for Vet- 
erans,” published by the National Com- — 
mittee on Service to Veterans under the 
auspices of the National Social Work 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
(price 10 cents) is designed as “a guide 
for planning and coordination.” Sections — 


A plea for Caretul een oF a Poses build eves 
ild-cat finance, and haphazard planning,” is containe lar 
ning?” an attractively illustrated pamphlet recently issued by the National Committee on Hor 
ing, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, price 35 cents. The plea is addressed to both 
scale and small scale operative builders, lending institutions, consumers, and ay a cour 


‘ning officials. © 


Some of important points emphasized are: 


income groups. Also stressed are 
ning”: a Some and convenient 


ety of | ciliates Cre: 


ing developments to averd “shoddy Lengel 


the necessity of over-all planning for I 
abiliey of developing pebbore : 


in “Your Stake in Community 


“4 


oods for 


n requirements of t 


cover the formation of a local planning 
and coordinating committee; the setup of 
a veterans information center; the im- 
portance of all agencies working together ; 
and principles on which to build public 
relations and public understanding. 


Congress of Corrections 


\ \ 71TH its face set very much to the 
future, the National Congress of 
Corrections assembled for its seventy- 
fourth annual session under the auspices 
of the American Prison Association, Octo- 
ber 12—14, in New York City. On 
only one occasion did the congress really 
take a long backward look— when it 
wished “long life and continued success” 
to its predecessor and parent, the New 
York Prison Association, this year cele- 
brating its centennial anniversary. 

The first evening session set the pace, 
when the conference addressed itself to 
the question, “Will there be a postwar 
crime wave?” Lewis E. Lawes, former 
warden of Sing Sing, contended that a 
crime wave would occur only in the event 
of a postwar depression. He scoffed at 
the view that a “murder wave” would 
start because veterans have been so 
throughly trained in the art of slaughter. 
Willard Waller, author of “The Veteran 
Comes Back” pointed out that criminality 
among veterans has usually been a prob- 
lem after a major war, but agreed that 
this has been primarily due to neglect of 
veterans, to their frustration in finding 
employment and making other adjust- 
ments. 

Austin MacCormick, chairman of the 
association’s committee on postwar prob- 
lems, struck a practical note in his interim 
report, when he said that “one of our 
first concerns is to make sure that a fair 
share of postwar construction funds goes 
into necessary additions to correctional in- 
stitutions.” He said that the committee 
had “‘surveyed the whole country and 
found a distressingly small amount of 
planning actually in progress.” The con- 
gress itself passed several resolutions 
aimed at making materials available to 
correctional institutions under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. 

Equally practical was discussion of the 
problem of reconverting prison industry. 
“With our extreme needs of war, prison 
industry was given its big chance to de- 
liver,” said Robert R. Bangham, chief of 
the prison war program branch of the 
War Production Board. ‘‘Not only did 
we ‘deliver the goods,’ but our prisons 
have profited in such fundamental mat- 


ters as prisoner morale, administrative im- — 


provement, and institutional economies.” 
J. F. Munnell, manager of the Michigan 
State Prison Industries, declared that the 


- accumulation of peacetime demands would 


maintain peak production for a time, at 
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than 10,000 local lockups. 


least, after the war ends. Systematic plan- 
ning for the period beyond that should 
begin now, stressing diversification of in- 
dustry, decentralization, vocational, agri- 
cultural and educational training, he said. 

The theme of more effective crime pre- 
vention, and better programs for treat- 
ment and care, ran through the entire 
conference, and cut across all sessions. 
“We are facing a new epoch in prison 
administration and penology,” said Joseph 
W. Sanford, president of the congress 
and warden of the federal penitentiary in 
Atlanta. ‘The day of less than adequate 
measures is over. Constructive objectives 
must be agreed upon by all. . . . Coopera- 
tion and coordination between the courts, 
the prisons and community agencies are 
necessary in an over-all program . . . the 
soft spots of improper political influence 
and inadequate personnel must be 
eliminated.” 


Elements in Progress 


Hard won progress over the last decade, 
in Florida, Mississippi, Albama, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Virginia, and other 
states, was described by Sanford Bates, 
New York State parole commissioner. He 
cited administrative developments within 
California’s state department of correc- 
tion as particularly noteworthy. 

“‘Any treatment is practical in penology 
which gets results,” said Walter M. Wal- 
lack, warden of Wallkill prison, N. Y. 
“Classification of committed offenders is 
the oldest element in the conception of 
individualized treatment. . . . In my opin- 
ion we have not reached the point where 
we know how to reform... a large pro- 
portion of the habitual, confirmed and 
definitely anti-social offenders. ... The re- 
formable group is worthy of every effort 

. including mental hygiene, good medi- 
cal care, vocational training, social educa- 
tion, religion.” 

Dr. Robert V. Seliger, instructor in 
psychiatry at Johns Hopkins University, 
maintained that “to do this work of re- 
construction we are better prepared than 
any other generation, through our knowl- 
ledge of scientific skills in sociology, hy- 
giene, medicine, and psychiatry. We lack 
only public awareness and public: sup- 
port.” 

According to Wilson H. Kierstead, 
under-sheriff of Essex County, N. J., 
there are today 3,700 county and city 
jails in the United States, besides more 
“In the ma- 
jority of casesthe buildings are altogether 
unsuited for the confinement of human 
beings. . . . Filth, vermin, and untidiness 
are the rule rather than the exception.” 


' To overcome these and other evils the 


association’s committee to draft a model 
state penal and correctional system, with 
Sam A. Lewisohn as chairman, recom- 
mended that the state have jurisdiction 


to a well balanced program. b 


over all jails, or at least control over al 
convicted prisoners confined in them, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


In a session under the auspices of th 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies 
Bradley Buell, executive editor of Surve: 
Midmonthly, expressed the opinion tha 
the biggest block to delinquincy preventio: 
is in “the meager progress toward a unl 
fied and coordinated community progran 
which would bring together in a singl 
plan our modern galaxy of specialize 
agencies and professional skills.” 

A distinguished panel, presided over by 
Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo 
Ohio, and including Judge Paul N 
Schaeffer of Reading, Pa., Elsa Casten 
dyck of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Dr 
Frank O’Brien, associate superintenden 
of schools, New York City, and others 
addressed itself to the question: “Is thi 
correctional institution a place of last re 
sort for the juvenile delinquent?” In dis 
cussing the combined use of casework anc 
groupwork in the prevention of delin 
quency, A. B. Abramovitz, case super 
visor of the Philadelphia Interagenc; 
Council for Youth, laid down three prin 
ciples of technique: maintenance of a1 
objective point of view; allowing free ex 
pression; focusing the treatment, not be 
tween an adult and an individual, but be 
tween each child and the rest of th 
group. 

In two of its official resolutions th 
congress condemned the “‘practice of de 
tention of children in any prison, jail 
or lockup”; opposed ‘‘the use of life o 
death sentences in the case of juvenil 
offenders,’ recommending “the adoptio: 
of legislation to arrest the practice.” 


Concerning Children 


HE dwindling availability of board 

ing homes and scarcity of workex 
in all types of foster care, is probably t 
most serious hazard to child welfare pr 
duced by the war,” said Howard 
Hopkirk, director of the Child Welfar 
League of America, in his report to th 
annual meeting of the league’s board, hel: 
in New York last month. A iar 
tendency to turn to day nurseries an 
institutions (see Survey Midmonth 
November 1943, page 294) for infa 
care that can best be provided at hon 
or in foster homes, and unnecessary su 
fering and increased deaths from diarrh 
among the record crop of babies we: 
among other child welfare losses not 
in the report. On the credit side ther 
has been a distinct gain owing to natio 
wide efforts to provide day care for « hi 
dren, and a gain also in bringing togethe 
the professions of education, medicine, 
social work, each of mehicls is esse 


yommunity teamwork resulting from war 
xperience were noted by Margaret Pay- 
on, president of the Children’s Service 
Bureau of Portland, Me.; Loula Dunn, 
pommissioner of Buble Praltaee of Ala. 
vama; and other board members in at- 
endance at the meeting. 

Reporting on the results of a special 
itudy of group care of children under the 
bge of two, Alice Dashiell, field secretary 
f the lessue. said: “What ®we’ve seen 
f group care for children of this age 
nakes us reluctant to see any spread of 
.” In some centers “there was the pre- 
nailing idea that the way to care for 
pabies was only to keep them clean, fed, 
nd quiet. And that anybody can take 
are of them.” 


mivenile Delinquency—An effort to get 
catistical evidence which would show the 
klationship between delinquency and 
pousing is .reported in a recent publication 
f the Bureau of Social Research of the 
vittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Public Hous- 
ng.” Delinquency data for 1942 and 
y943 from seven public housing units is 
ompared with data from the city as a 
hole, and also with data from selected 
peighborhoods of low income, middle in- 
jome, and high income families. Warn- 
ag that “conclusions must be tentative 
ntil more material is available,” the re- 
port points out that “the higher delin- 
muency rate of the housing communities 
aay be due to the number of cases re- 
erred to the Juvenile Court. . . . The 
nerapeutic value of referring children to 
e Court is perhaps more fully realized 
1 housing communities than in other 
reas of the city. . . . The considerably 
reater proportion of delinquents nine 
ears and under in the housing com- 
nunities bears this out.” : 

“Alert Schools Prevent Delinquency” 
the slogan used by New York State’s 
epartment of Education in a_ state- 
e program designed to urge each 
school system to: locate children 
v ng potential behavior difficulties at 
early age; consider adaptation in 
ol activities to meet the needs of such 
en; work cooperatively with their 
s; utilize the services of community 
serving children. Each school 
2m is advised to appoint an “action” 


Pui ittee to ear its local situation be 


= county courts, 


Bailey B. Burritt, who retires this month as 
chairman of the executive council of the 
Community Service Society of New York, 
is inseparably identified with leadership for 
the development of health services for 
lower income families, Since the day, thir- 
ty-one years ago, when he became general 
dirctor of one the oldest and largest of New 
York’s charitable agencies—the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor— 
he has seen many of his own pioneering ef- 
forts flower and expand into accepted com- 
munity undertakings, The Mulberry Health 
Center and the Columbus Hill Health Cen- 
ter were the forerunners of the East Harlem 
Health and Nursing Demonstrations under 
the Red Cross, and the Milbank Founda- 
tion’s Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demon- 
stration. From these demonstrations has 
come the citywide movement for local dis- 
trict health centers under the department of 
health. For three decades, Bailey Burritt 
has played a distinguished role in the steady 
growth and expansion of the whole gamut 
of the greater city’s program for better 
health. All social work will heartily concur 
with President Roosevelt’s expectation that 
“although retiring from the Community 
Service Society, I am sure he will give many 
more years of useful service to his state and 
nation,” 

Mr. Burritt leaves the Community Serv- 
ice Society — the largest private family 
agency in the U. S.,—in good hands. When 
it was formed five years ago, through the 


ber of truancies is too large for the bureau 
of attendance to handle with its present 
staff.” Incidentally, on the day of the 
crooner’s opening appearance, Survey’ As- 
sociates found it impossible to follow its 
custom of having a policeman accompany 
its payroll clerk from the bank, because 
the officer usually assigned to this duty 
had been detailed to help handle the 
crowds at the theater. 


Adoptions—In March 1941 the late 
David C. Adie, then New York State 
commissioner of social welfare, called to- 
gether representatives of nine local coun- 
cils of social agencies to lay plans for a 
statewide study of adoption practices. A 
technical advisory committee was ap- 
pointed, and the study launched with staff 
service from the bureau of child welfare. 

The results of this study are now avail- 
able in a two-volume report published by 
the department. The first presents salient 


facts, many of them available for the first’ 
time. In New York State, 2,280 minors 
were adopted in 1940 (the year for which 
_ data was gathered) ; 1,630 of these were 


through surrogates’ courts, 531 through 


113 through children s 
fi 


Avedon Studio 

STANLEY P, DAVIES 
merger of the Charity Organization Society 
and the AICP, Stanley P. Davies who since 
1933 had been general director of COS, 
became executive director, and Mr. Burritt 


chairman of the executive council. Mr. 
Davies now steps into the newly created 
position of general director, 

As a past president of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, and of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
and through many other distinguished con- 
nections, Mr. Davies has long been known 
and respected for the clarity and forceful- 
ness of his leadership in his chosen field of ~ 
social work, 


415 by social agencies. Of 84 judges re- 
porting, 60 did not routinely require 


physical examination either for the child 


or the adoptive parents; 70 did not rou- 
tinely require psychological examinations. 
Practice in regard to filing records of 
adoption varied greatly. Eight of sixty- 
two counties reporting did not record 
orders of adoption at all. 

Volume II is designed primarily for 
use by local committees in studying and 
improving their own adoption procedures. 
In it, the technical committee stresses such | 
points as the preservation of the child’s 
own family, use of the social service ex- 


change, care of children prior to adoption, — 


medical and_ psychological examination, 
the question of licensing adoption agencies, 
agency Papervision of the sdoptive home. 
Tastentonal Children— A eeu of the 

“social aden noe 


Council of Mental Health thro 
grant made by the Nuffield Pro 
oso Tee a ee 


of gil and B 


a psychologist and interviewed by a 
psychiatrist, who will assess his emotional 
maturity and his adaptation to institu- 
tional life. A psychiatric social worker 
will obtain reports from the institutional 
staff. Six months after the child has left 
the institution he will again be inter- 
viewed, the object being to obtain in- 
formation on his adjustment to the com- 
munity. The controls will consist of 
fifty children who have been boarded out 
from infancy in foster homes, and fifty 
children, brought up normally. 


ADC Allowances— Last month the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission increased the 
state’s aid-to-dependent-children grants to 
a maximum of $40 per month for a 
mother and one child and $12 for each 
additional child. Reimbursement from the 
Social Security Board is still limited to 
$9 for mother and child and $6 for each 
additional child, which means that the 
state is carrying the full increase. When 
a mother with two children receives $52, 
the state will be paying $37 and the 
federal government $15. 


People and Things 


IGHT standards by which would-be 

philanthropists can measure the qual- 
ity of organizations appealing to them 
for funds, were announced last month 
by the Contributors Information Bureau 
of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. They included: a purpose meeting 
a recognized need, pursued in compliance 
with law and public regulations; an 
effectively operated program; an active 
participation in appropriate coordinating 
programs; an active, responsible, and 
regularly meeting governing board com- 
posed mainly, preferably entirely, of per- 
sons not receiving remuneration from the 
agency; a staff qualified by training and 
experience and competently supervised ; a 
plant adapted to its purposes; ethical 
methods of fund raising and_ publicity; 
sound procedures for financial control and 
accounting. 

A statement embodying these newly re- 
vised standards and explanations of their 
meaning was mailed to the presidents and 
executives of 500 of New York’s volun- 


tary health and welfare agencies, with 


the comment that they would be “helpful 
to all agencies in reviewing their own 
practices.” 


Changes—The American Public Welfare 
Association has lost another staff mem- 
ber to the navy. This time, it is Ralph 
Spear, until the end of September as- 


sistant to the APWA’s director and 


..* 
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editor of Public Welfare, but now a 


. lieutenant (j.g.). Lieutenant Spear is in 
___ Washington working on the staff of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Walter F. Finke, 


who directs the administration of allot- 


ments and allowances for the Navy De- 
partment. Commander Finke was for- 
merly director of the Minnesota State 
Department of Social Security. 

Two new appointments to the staff of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration announced last month 
were: Edwin G. Arnold as chief of the 
Far Eastern division, and Benjamin H. 
Kizer as head of the China area office. 
Mr. Arnold has been chief of the re- 
location division of the War Relocation 
Authority since that organization was set 
up nearly three years ago. Mr. Kizer, 
a prominent attorney in Spokane, Wash., 
has been a student of Far Eastern coun- 
tries for many years. 

The United Service Organizations last 
month announced the appointment of 
Roxana Jackson as its national director 
of volunteer services. Miss Jackson was 
formerly on the program staff of the 
USO division of the National Board of 
the YWCA. 

Alfred Allen, for the past twenty-two 
years director of the Hadley Correspon- 
dence School for the Blind, Winetka, 
Ill., has joined the staff of the American 
Foundation for the Blind in New York, 
as assistant to the director. . . . Lawrence 
C. Cole is Rhode Island’s new adminis- 
trator of children’s services and super- 
intendent of the state home and school. 
Until recently, Mr. Cole was director of 
the Hamilton County Child Welfare 
Board in Cincinnati and superintendent 
of the Hillcrest School for Girls and the 
Glenview School for Boys. 


Anniversary— This month, the Univers- 
ity of Chicago Settlement in Chicago’s 
“back of the yards” neighborhood is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding by the late Mary E. Mac- 
Dowell. | Associated with Miss Mac- 
Dowell in the founding of the settlement 
were many members of the University of 
Chicago faculty, among them Sophonisba 
P. Breckenridge and Edith Abbott. A 
feature of the anniversary celebration is 
to be a reunion of persons who have at 
any time been residents of or attended the 
settlement. 


In Memoriam—A committee to sponsor 
an enduring memorial to Mary Irene 
Atkinson, late director of the child wel- 
fare division of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, has been formed by a group of her 
friends. The memorial is to be a book 
of abstracts from Miss Atkinson’s writ- 
ings assembled from her formal papers, 
_ field reports, letters, and contributions to. 
the Green Springs, Ohio, Echo, her 
hometown newspaper. Preparation of the 
volume is to be undertaken by an editorial 
committee headed by Cheney Jones, super- 
intendent of the New England Home 


for Little Wanderers. The list of mem-— 


- 


agency. fits into the community as 
whole. 
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bers of the sponsoring committee includes 
103 names well known to the field of 
social work. Honorary chairman of the 
committee is Katharine F. Lenroot, chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; chair- 
man is Robert T. Lansdale, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. Persons interested in 
forwarding the project may send financial 
contributions to Kathryn Welch, treas- 
urer; Atkinson Memorial Fund, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington 25. 


Gremlins Again!—By an unaccountable 
slip of the typewriter Survey Midmonthly 
editors last month incorrectly identified 
Elmer C. Carter in its book review 
columns. Mr. Carter is not associated 
with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, as this 
magazine indicated. He is a member of 
the State of New York Unemployment 
Insurance Appeal Board. For many years 
he was editor of Opportunity, “Journal of 
Negro Life,” a publication of the Na- 
tional Urban League. He has long beer 
a friend of Survey Associates and has 
contributed to the pages of both Survey; 
Midmonthly and Survey Graphic. 


Professional 


AST month, for the second year ir 

succession, the National Publicit: 
Council for Health and Welfare Service 
conducted a two-day institute in New 
York City for board members, under th: 
sponsorship of the Federation of Prote 
tant Welfare Agencies. Main focus o 
the roundtables and luncheon meeting; 
was on the board member as an amba 
sador who not only interprets the work o 
the agency to the community, but also t 
needs of the community to the agenc 
Angles of discussion ranged from the a 
stract “why an agency needs a board’”— 
to the extremely concrete “techniques c 
fund-raising.” Throughout, however, 
emphasis was on the importance of tl 
board member’s being aware not only c 
the work of her agency, but where thz 


One of the most striking sessions wz 
a luncheon meeting which featured 
panel discussion on “What People =z 
Thinking About Today.” Five concert 
seem to be worrying the American peop 
as they face the future, according to Wi 
liam A. Lydgate, editor of the Americz 
Institute of Public Opinion. They are, 
order: how to bring the war to a spee 
but final conclusion; whether there 
going to be enough jobs to go = 
after the war is over; what kind of f 
can be arranged to prevent another 
how we are going to pay for the y 


what can oa done aout stri 


ployer-employe relationships. Merle 
owell, a senior editor of Reader's 
gest, maintained that people in general 
‘interested in these five points only as 
xy affect themselves: “You can’t stir 
»ple to action by sprinkling stardust in 
‘ir eyes.” His point was reaffirmed by 
ul S. Lazarfeld of Columbia Univers- 
’'s office of radio research, who warned 
inst the use of abstractions in attempts 
put a public program across and ex- 
ined that success can be achieved only 
the people’s “unbelievable number of 
vs and misunderstandings” are taken 
0 consideration. Lyman Bryson, di- 
stor of education for the Columbia 
oadcasting System, predicted that the 
sel of moral energy after the war is 
ely to be extremely low so that it will 
‘very difficult to get people interested 
any “good cause.” But Paul H. Sheats 
the staff of The Town Hall, was more 
itimistic and pointed to the possibility 
continued interest on the part of those 
aom the war has brought to public serv- 
for the first time. Social agencies, 
r. Sheats said, face a challenge in their 
ucational programs to discover areas of 
mmunity need and community interest 
at can be used to bridge the gap of 
istwar indifference. 


pportunities~ Several unassembled open 
petitive examinations were announced 
st month by the Missouri Merit Sys- 
n Council, applications accepted until 
ptember 30, 1945. Positions to be 
led are: state child welfare consultant, 
onthly salary range, $200-$250; child 
elfare district consultant, $185-$235; 
lild welfare worker, class I, $160-$200; 
lild welfare worker, class II, $145-$165. 
pr details, inquire of the Merit System 
ce, 125%4 East High Street, Jeffer- 
City, Mo. 
Twenty scholarships of $1,500 each are 
ailable through the American Associa- 
pn of Medical Social Workers for stu- 
‘mts interested in securing training for 
lical social work. They are being 
aanced through a $35,000 fund granted 
‘the association from the National 
oundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
ywards will be made beginning with the 
finter term, 1945, but if all scholarships 
re not been aeieacd by January 1, fur- 
r awards will be made in the spring. 
adline for applications is December 1, 
‘4. Inquire of the American Associa- 
of Medical Social Workers, 1129 
ont Avenue, N. W., Washington. 
The National Girl Scouts has an- 
nced the establishment of six annual 
ats of $500 each for graduate social 
I training of women with two years 
srience in Girl Scouting. The scholar- 
s are offered in addition to eight fel- 
" ships, also of $500 each, for women 


Be 


who wish to prepare themselves for this 
type of work. Inquire of Agnes Leahy, 
personnel division, National Girl Scouts, 


155 East 44 Sirece New York 17. 


Staff Development—The second in a 
series of publications on current practices 
in staff training being issued by the 
Bureau of Peplic Assistance, Social Se- 
skate Board, recently apreared under the 
title, “An Then nite for County Executive 
Directors as a Tool in Staff Develop- 
ment.” The bulletin is composed of sum- 
maries of the weekly sessions of one of a 
group of institutes held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Assistance 
for the executive staff of its county offices. 
Among the subjects to come under dis- 
cussion were: the content and conduct of 
board meetings, the analysis of case ma- 
terial, the use of service ratings, and ad- 
ministrative planning and organization. 
In addition to the summaries of discus- 
sion, the bulletin includes a brief history 
of the planning of the institutes, with 
comments on the mistakes made and 
values attained; a list of reading assign- 
ments made for institute members; ex- 


cerpts from the department’s specifica- 
tions for executive directors’ and field di- 
rectors’ jobs; an outline of standards of 


To the people of the United States, 
“Christmas seals” have become almost 
as familiar a harbinger of the holiday 
season as Santa Claus, And thereby 
hangs a tale—of an amazingly success- 
ful though long uphill fight against a 
dread disease. 

This year’s seal is again a reminder 
that eternal vigilance is the price of vic- 
tory, that too many people still have tu- 
berculosis, and that the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its affiliated lo- 
cal societies depend upon the results of 
this annual campaign for the practical 
financial sinews with which to wage war 
against this most insidious of germs. 
Since Pearl Harbor the disease has 
killed 170,000 civilians in this country, 
more than a third of whom were be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. 


performance for visitors. 

The series, “Illustrations from State 
Public Assistance Agencies,” of which 
this bulletin is a part, has been established 
“to make such state materials readily 
available for wider circulation so that de- 
veloping state experience may be currently 
useful to all agencies.” From the Tech- 
nical Training Service, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Civil Service— A National Committee on 
Postwar Civil Service Problems has re- 
cently been established under the aegis 
of the National Civil Service Reform 
League with Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of New York University, as 
its chairman. Purpose of the committee 
is to explore three major phases of post- 
war civil service: demobilization, reor- 
ganization and readjustments of person- 
nel; a “reasonable and sound” program 
of preferences for veterans; employer and 
employe relationships in the government 
services. 

In announcing the formation of the 
committee Nicholas Kelley, president of 
the league, pointed out that there were 
now over 5,000,000 public employes in 
our national, state, and municipal services. 
Considerable contraction of the federal 
services after the war, he predicted, may 
be accompanied by some expansion in 
state and municipal services. 


Studies—The Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, has announced the organiza- 
tion of a new department of studies in 
the professions, with Esther Lucile Brown 
as its director. Projects to be undertaken 
by the department are: a study of the 
education and training of lawyers for 
public service, already under way; a sur- 
vey of legal aid in the United States; and, 
possibly, the contribution of the under- 
graduate social sciences to professional 
training. Miss Brown, who has been on 
the foundation’s staff since 1933, has al- 
ready completed five studies of profes- 
sions, dealing respectively with engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, nursing, social work. 


Graduate School—Last month the Uni- 
versity of Louisville announced the es- 
tablishment of the Raymond A. Kent 
School of Social Work as successor to the 
graduate division of social administration, 
which was opened in 1936. The school 
is a memorial to the late president of the 
university—1929 to 1943—who intro- 
duced social work education into the uni- 
versity early in his administration. ‘The 


two-year graduate course was approved — 


by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work in 1937. This year, a 
medical social work curriculum has been 
introduced as part, of the expanded pro- 
gram. John J. Cronin has been appointed 
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For Veterans 


FACTS AND TIPS FOR SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN, by Dallas Johnson. 32 pp. 
Price 10 cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaze, New York 20. 


Specific directions to servicemen and 
women for taking advantage of their 
special rights and privileges on the home 
front and in war-connected problems. 


GOING BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE. Pre- 
pared by American Council on Public Affairs. 
26 pp. Price 25 cents from the Public Af- 
fairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 8. 


Official information about the privileges, 
opportunities, and rights of returning 
soldiers. Based on material prepared by 
the War Department. Contains text of 
“GI Bill of Rights.” 


Race Relations 


WHAT ABOUT OUR JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CANS? by Carey McWilliams, Illustrated by 
Taro Yashima. 31 pp. ; 


WHY RACE RIOTS? Lessons from Detroit, 
by Earl Brown. 31 pp. Price 10 cents each 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20 


Mr. McWilliams’ pamphlet is based on 
his book “Prejudice. The Japanese- 
Americans: a Symbol of Racial Intoler- 
ance,” and presents the findings of two 
years of intimate study of the evacuation, 
relocation, and segregation of Japanese- 
Americans. 

Mr. Brown’s pamphlet presents a com- 
prehensive social and economic program 
for relieving racial tensions. 


THE POLICE AND MINORITY GROUPS: A 
Program to Prevent_Disorder_and to Improve 
Relations Between Different Racial, Religious, 
and National Groups, by J. E. Weckler and 
Theo. E. Hall. 20 pp. Single copies 50 cents 
(less in quantities) from The International 
City Managers’ Association, Chicago 37. 


Although intended primarily for the use 
of police chiefs and other municipal offi- 
cials, the booklet furnishes ammunition 
to citizens’ groups and organizations 
working for improvements in local gov- 
ernments. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS AND 
POST-WAR _RELIEF. Series H, No. 4, of 
Studies and Reports. 173 Pe: Price $1 from 
the International Labour ice, 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington. 


A study of social and economic postwar 
problems—both immediate and long term 
—in the light of cooperative solution. 


EUROPE’S UPROOTED PEOPLE: The Re- 
location of Displaced Population. Prepared 
under_the direction of Clarence Pickett. 50 
pp. Price 25 cents. 


UNRRA: GATEWAY TO RECOVERY. 84 
pp. Price 50 cents. 


Both from the National Planning Association, — 


800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 6. 
The first, a group report on one of the 
most difficult problems facing the United 
Nations, surveys the nature and extent 


of displacement in Europe, the instru- | 


ments and tasks of relocation, and offers 


_ specific recommendations for speeding up 
_ the process of relocation. 
_ The second is a report on the pur- 


THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


poses and financing of the United Na- 

tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 

tration, as well as documented analyses 

of controversial questions of policy. 

THE TASK OF COOPERATIVES IN POST- 
WAR RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION, 
by Leroy A. Halbert. 16 pp. Price 15 cents 


from District of Columbia Cooperative League, 
2621 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington. 


A semi-statistical evaluation of the place 
of cooperatives in the world today, and 
their possibilities in the future. 


Postwar Policies 


THE AMERICAN WAY: Business Freedom 


or Government Control? by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. 32 pp. Price 10 cents from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20. 
How to break the deadlock between free 


enterprise and government control. 


FARM PEOPLE AND THE LAND AFTER 
THE WAR, by Dr. Murray R. Benedict. 26 
pp. 

PUBLIC THINKING ON_ POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS, by Jerome S. Bruner. 36 pp. 
Price 25 cents each from the National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., ‘Washington 6. 


The first-centers attention on the struc- 
ture of the farming industry: public or 
private ownership; tenancy; farm labor; 
obstacles to legislative action. 

The second summarizes a poll on pub- 
lic action to such questions as: full em- 
ployment. planning and reconversion; de- 
mobilization and aid to soldiers; postwar 
social security and economic controls. 


IMMIGRATION POLICIES: Canadian and 
American, by ‘“‘Verax” (pseudonym of a Ca- 
nadian public servant) and Bruno Lasker. 50 


pp. Price 50 cents from the publisher, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston. 


Two essays, published under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, explaining the immigra- 
tion policies of Canada and the United 
States: resemblances and contrasts. 


WARTIME FACTS AND POSTWAR PROB- 
LEMS, edited by Evans Clark. 136 pp. 
Price 50 cents from The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18 


A study and discussion manual for home 
study in groups, classes, or forums. 


~ Health 


THE HEALTH OF A NATION): Making and 
Keeping Americans Well, by Michael M. 
Davis and Bernhard J. Stern, with teachin 
aids by Lavone A. Hanna. 84 pp. Price 3 
cents from the National Education Associa- 
fans2 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. 


A resource unit for teachers. The first 


section analyzes: the nature of the prob- 
lem; the individual’s health; health and 


the community; health technology and 


economics; processes and goals. The 
second section is devoted to teaching aids. 


AN EVALUATION OF DENTAL HEALTH 
LITERATURE, by Vern D. Irwin, D.D.S., 
M.P.HH., and ‘Netta W. Wilson, M.A, 58 

. Price 50 cents from Bruce Publishin 
Laneeny, 2642 University Avenue, St. Pants 
inn, 


A guide to dental teachers, public health 


workers, and others, on reliable dental 
health information. 
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Consumer in Wartime 


FOOD: A World Problem, by Frank Ernest 
Hill. 48 pp. Price 50 cents from the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


A guide for group discussions on food. 

Prepared for use with or without mo- 

tion pictures. Contains suggestions for 

reading. 

FAMILY BUDGET COUNSELING, edited 
by Dorothy L. Book. 92 pp. Price 65 cents 


from the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 122 East 22 Street, New York 10. 


Primarily a book for caseworkers. How 
to deal with problems of family financial 
management: budgeting, items included, 
savings, resources, and credit. 


HAVE WE FOOD ENOUGH FOR ALL? by 


F. F. Hill and F. A. Harper. 30 pp. 
THE SMITHS AND THEIR WARTIME 
BUDGETS, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 32 pp. 


Price 10 cents each from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


The authors tell us, first, how the people 
of the United States can help raise the 
food level of other nations—without 
lowering our own; and second, how to 
launch an attack against inflation and 
what weapons to use. 


Jobs and Workers 


THE LABOR FORCE IN WARTIME 
AMERICA, by Clarence D. Long. 74 pp. 
Price 50 cents from National Bureau of Eco- 
Spotl eeccrcrs Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 

or 5 


A detailed study of the labor forces of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany during World Wars'I and II. 
ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, by Edwin S. Smith. 47 pp. Price 
10 cents from the National Council of Ameri- 


can-Soviet Friendship, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 


In question and answer form, this pam-— 
phlet discusses the structure of Soviet 
trade unions, collective bargaining pro- 
cedure, wages and hours, working con- . 
ditions, and Soviet labor’s part in the 
war effort. 


Professional Aids 


CHILDREN AND FOOD IN DAY CARE 
CENTERS. Prepared by the Social Welfare 
and Public Health Department, Greater New 
York Southeastern District Home Economics 
Association. 54 pp. Price 40 cents from _Com- 
munity Service Society, 105 East 22 Street, 
New York 10. 


Essential facts about the nutritional 

needs of children, the types and quanti- 

ties of food they should have, and how 
to hold down costs. 

THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF — 
VOLUNTEERS IN CHILD CARE, ee 
Marion L. Faegre, for_the Children’s Bureau, — 
U. S. Department. of Labor. 36 pp. Price 10 


cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Prepared for child care committees of — 
defense councils and community agencies 
to help increase the number of volun- 
teers who “know children.” : 
FACTS ABOUT NURSING: 1943. P by. 

the Nursing Information Bureau ae 


Nurses Association. 64 pp. Price 25 ts from 
the bureau, 1790 Breadeay, New York 19. 


A compilation of statistics from studie: 
publications, and reports published 
nursing, medical, and related groups. 


Book Reviews 


Symposium on Psychiatry 


SSYCHIATRY AND THE WAR, ed 
. Sladen, M.D. Charles C. mone’ Dieta ae 


[3 late October 1942, the University of 
Michigan and the McGregor Fund 
ield a “conference on psychiatry” at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Speakers included nearly 
Il the well known figures in the field 
f psychiatry. This book is a compilation 
f the papers read. It is unquestionably 
he best collection available on the sub- 
rect. No one practicing or interested in 
ssychiatry can afford not to read every 
word of it. 

The material is presented in five parts: 
he philosophy of psychiatry; research in 
esychiatry ; psychiatry in the training, ex- 
perience, and education of the individual ; 
psychiatry and the war; and a symposium 
nd discussion of all ae material pre- 
ented. No one section is more important 
‘han any other, and even the section on 
osychiatry and the war, which might be 
‘xpected to be somewhat outdated, since 
uch material on this subject has ap- 
peared during the last two years, is still 
rresh, 

N o one beginning this book will neglect 
unishing it. However, should a reader 
is time only for one Paper, I recom- 

nd “The Controversial in Psychiatry,” 
py the late C. Macfie Campbell, M.D. 

_ Frank F, Tatiman, M.D. 
rommissioner of Mental Diseases 
Department of Public Welfare 
olumbus, Ohio 


babies, which recognizes that parental 
love ana science need not be at variance, 
and that training and affection can go 
hand in hand. The following quotation 
is typical of the author’s mood and style: 
“Let a baby do almost anything he 
wants to do that will not hurt him and 
will not destroy objects of value; and let 
him learn what are the things to do by 
watching you and the whole family. 
“Try not to stop a baby from doing 
something just because it annoys you. Ask 
yourself: “Will he hurt himself? If you 
do not answer ‘yes’ to either of these, try 
to let the baby do what he wants to do.” 
The book is charmingly illustrated with 
photographs of children and their parents. 
To read “Our American Babies” is to 
be comfortingly reassured about what 
parenthood involves, and to share the fun 
of living with children as they are grow- 
ing up. It is indeed a book that every 
baby would want its mother to own. 
Kar DE SCHWEINITZ 
Washington, D. C. 


Extramural Medical Care 
MEDICAL CARE OF THE DISCHARGED HOS. 
PITAL PATIENT, by Frode Jensen, M.D..,. ae 

A. 


Weiskotten, M.D., Margaret <A. 
Commonwealth Fund. $1. 


HIS ninety-four page book is “a re- 

port of an experiment in medical care 
by which the services of the medical staff 
of the hospital were extended beyond the 
walls of the institution.” The authors 
state its thesis as follows: “The value 
of continuous. medical care of patients 


Thomas, 


§ For Parents who _ are economically unable to employ 
)UR AMERICAN BABIES, by Dorothy v. Whip. a family doctor, by a competent physician . 
ple, M.D. M. Barrows and Co. $2. é 


‘who is familiar not alone with the pa- 
tient’s illnesses but also with the relevant 
emotional, social and economic factors.” 
ild also be a doctor, and that she With this thesis social workers are in 
uld have put into a book the things complete accord and also with much of 
babies that every beginning parent the supporting evidence contained in the 
to know! report. 
rting with the vie nels before birth, is considerable ambivalence and confusion 
pie. has created a suite to the on the part of the writers about social 
case work in general and medical social 
work specifically. The statement early 
in the report that “in an. experiment of 
this kind, social casework is of great 
. importance” is not supported. by evidence 


J t OW fortunate it is that the mother 
i of Anne and Lynn and Toby 


_ ot social case workers were recognized 


However, it is clear that there 


period is not complete. Many 


published to present descriptions 


that the professional knowledge and skills of the other developments * 


The implication here is that it was the 
lack of time on the part of the physiciar 
which made a division of work necessary. 
There is no recognition that medical social 
casework has a specific professional skill 
to offer which the doctor does not himself 
possess. We enthusiastically support the 
thesis that the doctor must be “familiar 
with the relevant emotional, social and 
economic factors” but we seriously ques- 
tion whether awareness of social needs 
without willingness to utilize professional 
social work services will effectively insure 
broad and complete care of the patient 
discharged from the hospital whose re- 
covery is influenced by social and en- 
vironmental factors. 

ELEANOR COCKERILL 
University of Pittsburgh 


The War and Social Work 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN WARTIME, edited by 
Helen R. Wright. University of Chicago Press. $2. 


HE social work field like every other 

field of endeavor has felt the impact 
of war. Public and voluntary agencies 
have been confronted with increasing de- 
mands for service and have assumed new 
functions to meet urgent needs created by 
war mobilization. The many ‘significant 
wartime developments will have a great 
influence on the practice and organization 


of the social services of the future. It is — 


important that these developments be re- 
corded and carefully studied as the first 
step in an intelligent approach to the: 
problem of the future. 

For this reason, the collection of papext 
published in this aon will be welcomed 
by all thoughtful persons who are inter- 
ested in appraising the gains made and 
losses suffered by the social work field 


during this war period. The papers, which _ 


were presented as a series of lectures at 


the University of Chicago, include papers _ 
dealing with the effect of the war upon © 


social service programs under public and 
voluntary auspices. 


‘review of the social services as they were 


at the outbreak of the war, by Helen 


Wright, and a look into the TUES: a 


Edith Abbott. 


The book’s picture of the developments 


in the social work field during the 


will hope that additional books 


taken Placa ays, oe desc 


Also included are a_ pi : 
ae 


es *e 


literature, Dr. 


Some of these questions are: How. do 
shifting circumstances affect the practice 
of social work? What should be the rela- 
tion of social work to the various auspices 
under which social services are being 
rendered? What are the unmet needs 
for which social work should be available? 
What are the hampering factors? What 
assets are available now for the extension 
of social work? 

Such thoughtful consideration of war- 
time developments in the social service 
field as are presented in this book may 
help us find answers to some of these 
questions. JosEPH P,. ANDERSON 
Executive Secretary 
American Association of Social Workers 


Outdated Tradition 
TUSKEGEE AND THE BLACK BELT: A Por- 


TRAIT OF A Race, by Anne Kendrick Walker. Dietz 
Press. $3. 


HIS is a liberal southern appraisal of 
the traditional Booker Washington 
credo and platform of bi-racial develop- 
ment, projected in terms of a history of 
the institution which he founded. De- 
spite its ‘well-intentioned approach, the 
attempt to put an historical “portrait of 
a race’ in the contentious and dated 
formula of bi-racial separatism is a dan- 
gerous and misleading construction of that 
history. The continuance of such a tradi- 
tion beyond the scope of its time and 
place but illustrates the’ dead-hand force 
and effect of all such interpretations. 
This is especially true of the Tuskegee 
philosophy, because it is doubtful that 
originally it was much more than a stra- 
tegic appeasement platform with its fa- 
mous originator; and.even if not, its more 
popular implications have long since been 
disavowed in ““‘What the Negro Thinks” 


by Booker TIT. Washington’s immediate . 


successor—Dr. R. R. Moton, who clear- 
ly saw that no separate educational or 
social system or economy could yield dem- 
ocratic equality. ALAIN LOCKE 
Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


About Women 
PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN—A Psycsoanatytic 


INTERPRETATION, VoLUME I, by Helene Deutsch, 
D. Grune. & Stratton, Inc. $4.50 


UT of her wide clinical experience, 
supplemented by material drawn from 
Deutsch has written a 
book which will be acclaimed by orthodox 
Freudians and sharply challenged by pro- 
ponents of other psychological schools. 


In feminine psychology the author finds _ 


three essential traits: narcissism, masoch- 


ism, and passivity. This “feminine core” 
develops as the result of inhibition of the 


girl’s aggressive tendencies and her “lack 
_of an organ” for expressing them. 


‘The 


“most striking feminine characteristic” is 


said to be intuition, but Dr. Deutsch 


6 


mY ha 


" wo) 


uses the word in the very limited sense 


of an emotional understanding of an- 


‘ 


meas bed ia 


other person’s mind. Certain subsidiary 
attributes are named, such as woman’s 
greater tendency to identification with 
others, stronger fantasy, greater sub- 
jectivity and inner perception, but the root 
of them all is woman’s deep-seated, “con- 
stitutionally predetermined” passivity. 

Freud’s fundamental hypotheses are re- 
garded as axioms or, at most, in need 
of very slight modification. Aware of 
the emotional connotation of words, 
Dr. Deutsch would substitute ‘genital 
trauma” for “female castration complex,” 
and for “passivity” “activity directed in- 
ward.” More than most psychoanalysts 
she stresses the girl’s relation to her 
mother, which is “‘more persistent, often 
more intense and dangerous than the 
boy’s; and though she says that there is 
no woman in whom one could not dis- 
cover some trace of penis-envy, she her- 
self considers it only a secondary cause 
of woman’s psychic woes. 

From the “normal bi-sexuality of 
puberty” there emerge two general types 
of women: the erotic or feminine, and 
the active or masculine. But the latter 
is an aberration due to a thwarted femi- 
ninity or to fear of the feminine role. 
Woman’s intellect thrives, says Dr. 
Deutsch, at the expense of her valuable 
emotional qualities. The _ intellectual 
woman she finds ‘“‘masculinized; in her, 
warm intuitive knowledge has yielded to 
cold unproductive thinking.” 

Dr. Deutsch appreciates women. She 
constantly stresses their positive qualities 
and chides those who venture to stray 
outside the realm of their “constitutional 
predisposition.” In contrast to Horney, 
who emphasizes the competitive nature of 
our culture as a factor in neurosis, Dr. 
Deutsch traces envious competitiveness to 
the family situation and believes that 
woman’s psychic processes are unchanging 
the world over and that the social order 
can alter only the form of their expres- 
sion. Unlike Jung, who recognizes dif- 
ferent psychological types common to both 
sexes, Dr. Deutsch sees only a quantitative 
distribution of feminine-passive and mas- 
culine-active traits. Her orientation is 
unswervingly biological. 

Marcaret Norvretpt, M.D. 
New York City 


On Child Guidance 
ENCY CLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE, edited 


by Ralph BS Winn, Ph.D. The Philosophical Li- 
brary. $7.50 


ESIGNED as a guide for workers 

in the field of child guidance, this 
encyclopedia fills a real need. Its table 
of contents includes some 2U0 topics 
covering the field and its many ramifica- 
tions in education, psychology, psychiatry, 
clinical and social work. The discuss‘ons 
are remarkably broad and_ penetrating. 
More than seventy educators, social work- 


ers, psychologists, and psychiatrists are 
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tion of its character and its personali 


It is satisfying to know that the da ) 


contributors. A bibliography, on t 
whole very well selected, follows ea 
topic. 

In choosing topics from the tremendo 
list of relevant subjects in a field so bro 
as child guidance, the editor inevitab 
omits at least a few which might see 
very important to some readers. Als 
as is usual when there are numerous CO 
tributors, the contents of the book a 
somewhat uneven in quality. Howeve 
most of the contributors are well qua 
fied and write on subjects on which th 
are competent authorities. Workers 
child guidance will want this book 
their professional libraries, and teache 
and students will make a much-used refe 
ence volume of it. ETHEL Kaw) 
Guidance Counselor 


Glencoe Public Schools, Ill. 


Nursery: Children 


INFANTS WITHOUT FAMILIES, by Anna Fre 
and Dorothy T. Burlingham. International Univ 
sity Press. A 


ROFESSIONAL workers interest 

in the care and education of youi 
children are indebted to the authors — 
this sequel to “War and Children.” Li 
its predecessor, the volume consists 
observations and conclusions develop 
from a careful study of children in t 
Hampstead Nursery in England. 

Psychiatrists, psychologists, and soc: 
workers have been concerned over t 
failures in healthy personality devel 
ment so often observed in children w 
grew up in institutions. The authc 
state: “It remains a question of interé 
how failures are inherent in the natu 
of such institutions as distinct from fam 
life, and how far they could be obvia' 
if the former were ready and able 
change their methods.” 

Interesting conclusions by the autho 
in stating the case for and against re 
dential nurseries, are: “The institutio: 
child in the first two years has z 
vantages in all those spheres of his 1 
which are independent of the emotio 
side of his nature; he is at a disadvanta 
wherever the emotional tie to the mot 
or to the family is the mainspring of 
velopment. ... The infant’s emotional 
lationship to its father begins later 
life than that to its mother, but certai 
from the second year onward it is- 
integral part of its emotional life and 
necessary ingredient in the comp) 
forces which work towards the forn 


There are realms in the infant’s life, th 
maintain, “where it is important for 


velopment.” If the nurseries face t 
limitations, they argue, they will “m 
effectively fight the consequences of Su 
limitations.” 


a a 
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fiE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
sishows the part which professional nurses take in 
ithe betterment of the world. Put it in your 


ilibrary. $3.00 a year, 17 é 5 
Be vost 10, N as 90 Broadway at 58 St.; 


ca 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WENOTYPE-REPORTER. Ten 37 j 
sisocial work and related fields. Corierenccs ike 


jtures, meetings. Prompt accurate se / 
sHORN, 1472 Broadway, New Vorks NoY Pant 
consin 7-1208. ; ‘ . 


eee 


PECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES 
‘PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
+ ies rey years’ pe cperience serving busy pro- 
‘fessional persons. Prompt service extended 
AAUTHORS RESEARCH BURE ifth 
AAvenue, New York, N. Y. ue ae 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


ERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. AGENCY, 
(64 West 48th Street, New York. Wisc. 
i 7-4961. A professional bureau specializing 
iin fund-raising, group work, institutional, 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS—Travelers Aid Society, Wil- 
mington, Del. Opening for senior case worker, 
aust be graduate of School of Social Work. 
Salary range, $1800 to $2100, plus 5% increase 
for cost of living. Junior case worker, training 
desired. Salary range $1500 to $1800, plus 5% 


increase for cost of living. 


WANTED: experienced Social Worker between 30 
and 50 years of age to take charge of Y.W.C.A. 
residence for 250 business girls in city of 500,000 
in the Midwest. Should have case work training 
and experience. 8052 Survey. 


WANTED: CAMP LEADER—TEACHERS, as 
Counselors in a co-educational so-called “‘progres- 
Sive’” camp. Single er married, with or without 
children, if one and all are capable of, and inter- 
ested in, sharing the responsibilities for the con- 
tinued development of a sound guidance program 
In a truly cooperative, democratic camp com- 
munity, for the summer of 1945. 8056 Survey. 


CASE WORKER with one or more years’ training 
for progressive family and children’s agency in 
mid-west. Vacancy about January. Good salary 
and progressive personnel practices. 8048 Survey. 
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CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency where 
staff members participate in community planning 
and extension of service to meet wartime needs. 


Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range 
$1760 to $2760. 7957 Survey. 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving community 
organization and interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 


HEAD RESIDENT for Social Settlement in Chi- 
cago. Prefer trained group worker with proven 
administrative ability. Top salary $3000. New- 
berry Avenue Center, 1335 Newberry Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED WORKER 
desires permanent position as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Institution. College or seacoast town 
preferred. Minimum salary $2700.00. 8053 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CHILDREN’S HOME 
seeks position. Administration, diets, institutional 
case work. Children or aged people. Protestant. 
Available November 1st. 8054 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Children’s Institution. Male. 
B.A. Degree. Administrative experience. Refer- 
ences. 8064 Survey. 


MAN, 39, SEEKS EXECUTIVE POSITION, with 
Council of Social Agencies, Children’s Institution, 
Juvenile or Family Court, Research Department. 
Experience :—case work, administration, commu- 
nity organization, statistical research. Locate any- 
where. 8060 Survey. 


MAN, executive experience in social work, available 
in near future. Northeastern states. 8068 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A COUPLE for resident position with 
knowledge of social service work (with Arts and 
Crafts training desirable but not required). Write 
qualifications and for information to Secretary, 
Social Center, Elizabethtown, New York (in the 
Adirondacks). 


CASE WORKER—An adoption agency in the mid- 
dle west has opening jfor two case workers prefer- 
ably with experience in child placement work, 
Salary according to qualifications and experieiice. 
8067 Survey. 


WANTED: Woman with some executive ability and 
experience in recreation and social group work to 
conduct program after school hours in public 


‘casework and medical social work posi- 


i school building, Eastern city. 8055 Survey. 
1 tions. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COM- 
MUNITY CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA. Community Chest supported Agency. 
Good personnel policies. Minimum requirements : 
college degree, plus four years in group work 
field with some administrative experience or 
equivalent. Give full qualifications, salary desired 
first letter. 8065 Survey. 


IBACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 


meet requirements. v 
job with a future—contact: Girl Scouts, Personnel 
Division, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N 
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ATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, published 
monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1944, 


state of New York i ss. 
‘ounty of New York 5 


] Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the state and county afore- 
tid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been duly sworn 
(ccording to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
URVEY MIDMONTHLY, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
fige and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
japer, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown in 
me above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
ect of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
lirinted on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social Treatment 
Medical Social Work 
Community Organization & Group Work 
Social Administration 
Social Research 


| 1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, executive editor, and 
wusinesS manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, 
lew York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
“xecutive Editor, Bradley Buell, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business 
slanager, Walter F. Grueninger, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. . 


| 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
jolders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
ot owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
iS name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be | 
yiven.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, Ving, “1a 
jon-commercial corporation under the laws of the State of New York, with 
nver 1700 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, Richard B. 
Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; Chairman of the Board, 
yoseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Vice-presidents, 
vohn Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Agnes Brown Leach, 
170 East 64 Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 
"9 Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
t holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. ; 


Two-year Graduate Program leading 
to Master of Science in Social Work 


Limited number of Fellowships and Scholarships available. 


For further information apply to: 


Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 

Beginning students may enter on January 22, 1945. 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. ; 


Public welfare workers, child welfare workers, and others 
-who have an opportunity for part-time study or who are al- 
lowed educational leave may enter in january. 


For information and catalogue, apply to 
Richard K, Conant, Dean 


nt has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
n as so stated by him. 


[Signed] 
WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 


mn to and subscribed before me this ele oh oe ‘September, OHM ANN, 


84 Exeter Street n, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIpMONTHLY) 
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ter of Sigmund Freud has chosen to make 
available for the benefit of all children 
her incomparable experience in the study 
of young children robbed of family care 
by the war. Her work should be an 
inspiration to every skilled clinician in- 
terested in a wider application of his 
skills in the field of public health and 
welfare, and to all lay and professional 
persons concerned with the care of young 
children. MarrHa W. MacDonaLp 
Psychiatric Service Adviser 


U.S. Children’s Bureau 


A Population Policy 


POPULATION PROBLEMS: A Cutturat INTER- 
PRETATION, by Paul H. Landis. American Book 
Company. $3.75. 


HE author has oriented his discus- 

sion of population, its trends and 
their causes, to a sociological and cultural 
basis, holding that a purely statistical 
analysis of the subject, or explanation in 
biological terms alone, is inadequate. In 
cultural traits and in social institutions 
he finds factors essential to an analysis of 
population problems. He urges the 
United States to adopt a population pol- 
icy which recognizes these factors in deal- 
ing with our declining rate of increase. 

Among the socio-cultural factors dis- 
cussed are urbanization, occupation, liv- 
ing standards, education standards, and 
techniques of birth control, as these re- 
late to a “differential birthrate’ among 
American social and economic classes and 
ethnic groups. Health standards, med- 
ical care, and public health techniques, 
with their consequences for survival and 
life expectancy, he says, influence the rate 
and kind of population change. 

The essence of Mr. Landis’ program 
is a greater equalization of the conditions 
of life which lead to fertility and yet 
provide adequately for the child. Espe- 
cially, he suggests that in dealing with 
differential population losses, particularly 
in the middle and upper classes, we con- 
sider the population policies that have 


‘ been followed by Sweden in recent years, 


as brought forward over here by Gunnar 
and Alva Myrdal—policies designed to 
assure prospective parents in the middle 
classes of desired living standards for 
themselves and their children, and to give 
socially acceptable standards of care to 
children at the lower economic levels 
through planned provision of public ser- 
vices and cash benefits. 

In its treatment of population theories 
the book is superficial, but in its presen- 
tation of population data for the United 
States it is inclusive. The author’s recom- 
mendations will be of wide interest to 
social workers, as they include the in- 
crease of nurseries, school lunches, infant- 
maternity care, health and dental care for 


_all children, maternity benefits, marriage 


loans, better urban housing, and improved, 


lic health services. Such provisions are 
especially necessary for rural areas, in 
the author’s opinion, because of the 
greater burden of child bearing and rear- 
ing which rural families now carry in 
comparison to urban families. 

MILpreED FAIRCHILD 
Department of Social Economy 
and Social Research 
Bryn Mawr College 


Cities to the South 


CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA: HovusinG_ AND 
PLANNING TO THE SOUTH, by Francis Violich. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. $3.50. 


HIS lively, frank, and fresh book is 

a true expression of what our Latin 
American friends, with their European 
training, would call urbanismo. Mr. Vio- 
lich, a young San Francisco architect and 
planner of the Telesis group, is keenly 
aware that cities are for people. Un- 
doubtedly possessed of the spirit of an 
urbanist before he embarked on his foun- 
dation sponsored ten-month tour of ten 
Latin American countries, he was an ap- 
propriate ambassador to bring back to us 
a sympathetic and understanding report 
on the problems of Latin American cities, 
the men concerned about them, and the 
steps they are taking to attack them. 

Nor does he neglect the historical and 
cultural heritages of contemporary cities. 
South American capitals are, in general, 
about 150 years older than our own. Just 
as old Roman streets shape many British 
towns, pre-Columbian Incan patterns are 
still visible beneath the grandiose schemes 
of civic magnificence executed by the 
Spanish under the “Laws of the Indies” 
of 1523—*“the first city planning legisla- 
tion in the hemisphere.” Mr. Violich looks 
behind magnificence and deals frankly 
with the slums—slums grounded in a trag- 
ically low standard of living, some of 
which make our “Okies’ accommodations 
look like garden cities.” 

It is, however, striking to learn that 
within their economic and technical re- 
sources the Latin Americans have at- 
tacked the slums as vigorously as we have. 

_“The first public housing project in the 


Western Hemisphere was built in 1910 


in Buenos Aires by the municipal govern- 
ment.” A most interesting development 
in many of the republics is the investment 
of social security reserves in housing pro- 
jects. 
“With nothing like the wealth and 
resources of the United States, Latin 
_technicians have built and are building 
cities which outrank ours in the use of 
imagination and the provision of facili- 
ties for rich social living .... This we 
can learn from the Latins . . . to make 
our sterile cities more human . . . more 


urbane . . . reshape our cities for in- 
creased leisure and more pleasant living.” 


- Cwartes §. AscHE 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorac 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chas. 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, ne 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and ch 
dren (kosher dietary). Maintains children’s pi 
ventorium. Medical, educational, vocational, C 
cupational, psychological, psychiatric and_ soc 
services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Servi 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New Yo 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, directe 
Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener Building, Hi 
old Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 Nor 
La Salle St. Other applications through loc 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or direct 
Hospital. 


a 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL: 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. D 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly magazit 
Public Nursing. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIO 
—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphl 
of methods and program for the prevention : 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distribut 
through state associations in every state. Am 
ican Review of Tuberculosis, medical journ 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house orge 
free. : 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION C 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control Fe 
eration of America)—A clearing house cooper 
ing with social workers in referring mothers 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
states, including 20 centers in Greater New Yor 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians 2 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Aven 
New York City. Wickersham 2-8600. Honor 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, J. 
Upham, M.D.; National Director D. Kenn 
Rose; Medical Director, Claude C. Pierce, M. 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 

Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. | , 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30-8 P.M. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH 2000 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC,, with 
44 branches improves social conditions of Negre 
seeking “no alms, but opportunity’ for the 
Secures and trains social workers. Investiga 
conditions of city life as bases for practical wo 
Publishes OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Neg 
ye Solicits gifts. 1133 Broadway, New Yo 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Natio? 
placement and counseling service in case. we 
fields. Membership organization for social wo 
ers and agencies. No placement fee. Louise 
Odencrantz, Director. as 


SOCIAL SECURITY Y 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL § 
CURITY, 22 East 17th Street, New York 
NevYs (Algonquin 4-3198). Harvey Lebrun, . 
ing Executive Director. A non-profit, non- 
san organization of experts and laymen intere 
in the adoption, improvement and extension 
sound social security measures for the people 
America, especially in fhe field of -health i 
ance, unemployment compensation, old age 
survivors’ insurance, public assistance, etc. ( 

operates with consumer, labor, employer, c 

welfare, farm and other groups; distribute 

cational material; helps in organizing conf 
and public meetings. Aids in the formulation 
programs and the preparation of literature. 
motes constructive legislation and improv 
in legislation and administration. Issues 

Security, a magazine -of newsand opini 

contributors, students, and leaders in this 

—$3.00 per year; special rates on quanti 
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Child Welfare 


RRKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
| New York. A national, non-denominational 
{ farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
) or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
j payments from parents or other responsible 
j persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
i tions, For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


YS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11,/N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in | 
Greater New: York. Gustavus T. ae 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael ‘ 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
enter, 657 Yenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
nue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


¥S CLUBS OF: AMERICA, INC., 38! 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y¥.C.—David .W. Arm- 
Strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. - 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational 
raining and idance, and character build- 
ing under leadership. Work with boys from 
dow income areas. 


2 2 
9¥ SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 

W.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
ess in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
in them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys. 9-11;. Scouting, 12 and glider; 
nior Scouting, 15 years and ‘older, avail- 
ble locally through sponsorship by schools, : 
‘churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Wale: W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
ell, Chief Scout Executive. tes 


[LD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
130 E. 22nd Street,, New. York City. A 

eague of children’s agencies and institutions 
fo secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
sperates with other children’s agencies, 
citi s, states, churches, ‘fraternal orders and 
other civic ups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. : 


. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE U. S. A., INC:, 
Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, — 
Tenn., President; .E. Jay Howenstine, 
Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local, socie- 
ies for cri children. 


service. Con- 
pled Children 
Bulletins: “The Crippled 
. bimonthly, $1 a year. < 


VE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
Mant ons Madinon Avenue, New 
se 19. r 
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Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 
ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
TH Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations, Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and. parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M.. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York, Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library. Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year. Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
corporated March 1929 by specwl act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 

“the American public as “a people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen. a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. Funds may be contributed as 
(a) Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 


designated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and 
fonds, (d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) 
Private beneyolent funds, (f) Bequests by 


will. “Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 

lems of democracy in industry through its 

pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 

Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
. East 19th Street, New York 3, N. y. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORKS Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
frenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight 
Secretary 82 N. High St., Columbus, O io. 
Che Con ference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of. social ‘ service 
agencies. Each year it holds. an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent: form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
pkif AGE ogt Proceedings are sent 
ree of charge to all members u 
of 4 membership fee of $5, perce 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Admiinistered 

through National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D, C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis; Atlanta, -New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va. There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Sery- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
Forces, _Volunteer Special! Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, amd War 
Relief Production Service. , 


Public Admineannn 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. A national -organiza- 
tion to advance the science of public ad-’ 
ministration. Chapters in metropolitan areas. 
Mficial quarterly journal, Public Administra- 
tion Review, presents articles on current 
administrative techniques and management 
practices, and reviews significant. books and 
public documents. Membership $5. 


Religious Organizations. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
' AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York. 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams: 
_ Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western; 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 
145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary ; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A nationa 
aeency serving as parent body for Jewish . 

ommunity Centers, YMHAs, etc., and pro- 
yiding welfare, religious and social activities 
for soldiers and sailors and other members 
of defense forces. A member of the United 
Service Organizations. 3 


a 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington’ Aye., New York City. inter-— 
national Christian woman movement de 
pidcaneptiic ker cere 
tempt to he uild a 1c. e 
Sbandad fea possible for every individual. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 


quiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss Leona 
Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 East 


60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. In- 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
247 Henry St, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bosron CoLLece SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Bosron Universiry, SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
$4 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Coxiece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. . 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 


Economy and Social Research 


University oF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SociAL Wore 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


Universiry oF CairorniA, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Scheol of Social Welfare 


Carngcik [Nsrrrute oF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CarHo.nic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


Universirry oF Cricaco, Chicago 37, IIL 
School of Social Service Administration 


Universrry og Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 


Forpnam Universtry SCHOOL oF SociAL SERVIER 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


“Tu ScHoor or SociaL Work OF tHE UNIvVeRsiIt® 
or Hawan, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


*Howarp Universiry, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 


Inpiana University, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 


*Louisiana State Universiry, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare 


Tue Raymonp A. Kent SCHOOL oF SociaL Worx 
Universiry oF Louisvitve, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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